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FACT AND COMMERNT 





IE importance of a knowledge of the 
various provisions of industrial trade codes 
cannot be too highly emphasized. In their limi- 
tations as well as in their broader aspects of co- 
operative conduct they are the “marching orders” 
of business. Compliance with them is no 
longer a matter of mere personal choice for such 
as have reached the stage of carrying the 
President’s signature of approval are now law. 
Therefore, bearing in mind 
THE ImMporTANCE the old adage that “ignorance 
OF KNOWING THE of the law is no excuse,” it 
CopDES takes no very deep reflection 
to reach the conclusion that 
ignorance of the various provisions provided in 
the codes that have to do with the business of 
an individual may bring penalties and hardships 
that can create an interference with normal busi- 
ness out of all proportion to the unintentional or 
inadvertent infraction of the rules. 

While wholesale firms through their various 
institutes and other types of organization are 
taking steps to bring themselves under code reg- 
ulations and to provide administrative features 
that will check delinquencies, the retail trade oc- 
cupies the position of being not only directly af- 
fected by the operation of its own retail code but 
also subject to the working conditions of a score 
of codes in the formation of which he has had no 
voice. 

The fact that the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association has already registered a protest cov- 
ering ten specific points in the formulation of 
manufacturer’s codes is a sufficient indication of 
the interlocking character of the business of pro- 


ducing and retailing general merchandise. 

Many of the codes recently signed have al- 
ready been subjected to protests and requests for 
modification. In fact, notwithstanding extensive 
discussion of the pros and cons connected with 
each industrial code, agreement, adoption and 
promulgation seem to be followed almost im- 
mediately by the discovery of defects that will 
militate against the successful and harmonious 
operation of the code. 


Many of the codes appearing in our pages 
this month constitute the laws which during the 
period of the NRA will operate as the working 
orders for the several industries represented. 
Modifications in some cases will undoubtedly be 
granted and considerable latitude may be exer- 
cised by the various administrative committees 
provided in the code formulae. 


In our opinion it behooves the retailer to 
acquaint himself with the particulars of these 
various codes. They govern the operation of his 
sources of supply and while he may have no 
control over the compliance or non-compliance 
of his various manufacturing sources, any inter- 
ference with the normal operation of these 
sources will be quickly reflected in the restric- 
tion of his ability to obtain materials for resale. 


A knowledge of the requirements of the 
various manufacturing codes will enable him to 
weigh the statements of those who solicit his 
business and to discount such claims as may not 
be justified by existing facts. We do not sug- 
gest that the retailer should mem- 
orize or burden himself with the 
legal phraseology in which codes 
are couched, but at least he should 
have a workable mental summary 
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of the codes themselves and should keep conven- 
iently by him a copy of the code numbers of this 
magazine for future references as occasion may 
arise. 


T MIGHT be well for the upholstery trade 
| as a whole to bear in mind the fact that the 
Government has recently proceeded against two 
firms who used the word “NIRA” as a part of 

their business title. It is 
both against the law and 
against the policy of the 
to permit either of these symbols 
them to be ex- 


WARNING! 


N. R. A. 


or a word composed of 


ploited for business purposes. 


LAW recently enacted by the Pennsylvania 

State Legislature makes it a misdemeanor 
for accountants or auditors to issue, or permit 
to be issued, false financial statements. The act, 
No. 273, reads as follows: 

“Declaring it to be a misdemeanor for ac- 


countants or auditors to issue, or permit 


to be issued, false financial 
New Penn. Law statements. 


“Section 1. Be it en- 
acted, etc., That any per- 
persons practicing as accountants, 
public accountants, auditors, or certified pub- 
lic accountants in this State, who shall wil- 
fully, issue, or permit the issuance of, any 
false statement of the financial transactions, 
standing, or condition of any corporation, part- 
nership, or individual business undertaking, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $2,000, 
or imprisoned for a period of not less than 90 


OF IMPORTANCE 


son or 


days nor more than one year, or subjected to 
both said fine and imprisonment, in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

“Section 2. This act shall become effective 
immediately upon its approval by the governor.” 


Another excellent “movie” interior. Shown by M.G.M. in their production of “The Cat and the Fiddle.” 
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ITS OWN 
PROBLEMS 


WISE SELECTION FROM A HOST OF PRODUCTS 
iS TODAY’S DECORATOR’S DIFFICULT TASK 


HERE’S no. denying, 

even if one were in- 
clined to raise an argument, 
that conditions of the present 
day with respect to the meth- 
ods and materials in any line 
of work are vastly different 
and more complex than they 
were when the men of today 
were boys. Nevertheless, 
many of the greatest develop- 
ments in the commodity field 
have grown from the impulse 
to simplify the very business by which they were 
produced. 

For instance, in the field of decoration, a 
matter of thirty to forty years ago there were 
no such things as plastic substances for surface 
decoration, no spray paint machines, no rubbing 
machines for woodwork. Lighting was the 
province of the architect and upholstered furni- 
ture installations were for the most part ready- 
made units that comported well with the gen- 
eral theories of color and figure by which in- 
teriors were then influenced. 

Wall papers, the major element of ornamen- 
tation for the walls of rooms, were of compara- 
tively simple form, definite in color, and in the 
main were considered as being sufficient in 
themselves to justify their use as a dominant 
color note in an interior. 

Carpets were of the wall-to-wall type, 
sometimes rather aggressive in color and pattern, 
limited in variety, and considered for their wear- 
ing qualities rather than for any aesthetic in- 
fluence they might exert. 

Furniture was sturdy, sometimes fussy, but 
substantial and purposeful with a few standard 
finishes and comprising the use of a limited num- 
ber of furniture woods. 

In every one of these industrial divisions 
today wall paper, floor coverings, furniture, fab- 





There is a multiplicity of weaves and colorings and 
designs in every field. 


rics, the effort of the manu- 
facturer to produce a specific 
thing to fit every definite and 
specific need has led not only 
to a multiplicity of varieties in 
all lines, but has contributed 
in addition to the creation of 
an attitude of indeterminate 
choice in direct proportion to 
the wide variety of materials 
from which that choice could 
be made. 

The introduction of plain 
and semi-plain effects with their hairline differ- 
entiations of tone and shade has augmented the 
possibility of miss-matching and jangling off- 
shade compositions. 

The stylistic trends in furniture, establish- 
ing themselves at intervals of two or three 
years, have created a condition of “dated” in- 
stallations so that it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to add an occasional piece or to refurbish 
or renovate a portion of a home without running 
the danger of afterwards wishing that the whole 
thing had been thrown out and a complete new 
equipment installed. 

In fact, the inability to reconcile new fash- 
ions with the worthy units of a previous installa- 
tion not infrequently leads to the postponement 
of all new purchasing until a time when the whole 
menage can be replaced. 

There is, however, one phase of progress 
that has resulted from the developments of the 
last few decades, and that is the ability in many 
fields, of obtaining uniform results in the use of 
materials. There has come about a standardi- 
zation, for instance, in the paint and wood-fin- 
ishing material trades. Instead of the mechanic 
concocting the necessarily varying materials for 
all types of needs from a few basic elements, 
the results in all cases depending upon the skill 
(Continued on page 43) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

The San Francisco Retail Furniture Manu- 
facturers Association has been organized by up- 
holsterers and within a period of a few weeks 
has secured a membership of more than seventy. 
This organization is working hand in hand with 
the East Bay Master Upholsterers’ Association 
and a code of fair competition has been drawn 
up and presented to State authorities for ap- 
proval under the California Recovery Act, which 
provides for the naming of minimum prices, 
among other things. This code is intended to 
apply to all persons in Northern and Central 
California soliciting upholstering in any manner 
from the public. 


Officers of the San Francisco organization 
are: President, H. Coltrin, 315 Hayes Street ; 
vice-president, A. Daini, of Daini Bros., operat- 
ing the Boston Bedding & Upholstering Co., 2001 
Polk Street; secretary, Frank J. Miller, F. J. 
Miller & Son, Fillmore and Clay Streets, and 
master-at-arms, Frank Springer. The officers of 
the East Bay organization, which maintains 
headquarters in Oakland, are: President, Wil- 
liam W. Leon; vice-president, Don M. Hughes; 
secretary, R. E. Lee, and treasurer, A. J. Ed- 
wards, 


The City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San 
Francisco, is revamping its entire fourth floor, 
given over to home furnishings, and this will 
shortly be in an entirely new form. Irwin Rooms 
are being fitted up on the fourth floor annex, 
permitting fine furniture to be shown in appro- 
priate surroundings, and the drapery department 
will be moved to a more convenient location on 
the main fourth floor where added space will be 
given it. Paul Verdier, president of the com- 
pany, has returned from a stay in Paris and in 
October the store executives were feted by em- 
ployees to celebrate the first anniversary of the 
return of the store to the former management. 


O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, 
have arranged to erect a model home on the roof 
of their nine-story store building to meet the de- 
mands of patrons who wish to see home furnish- 
ings shown in home-like surroundings. The 
model home will consist of five rooms, in addi- 
tion to bathroom, breakfast nook and terrace 
dining room, and will be set in a landscaped gar- 
den. It is the plan to change the furnishings fre- 
quently and to make the home a center for talks 
and small teas given by the home furnishings de- 
partment. 
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The Capital Upholstering & Interior Deco- 
rators, Inc., has been incorporated at San Fran- 
cisco with a capital stock of $25,000 by Ben Le- 
vin, Clarence R. Scott and Albert J. Bass. 

The San Francisco office of the Meneley- 
Diederich Co., for the past six months located at 
315 Sutter Street and 14 Tillman Place, has been 
moved back to the wholesale district, quarters 
having been taken over on the second floor at 58 
Second Street. A specialty is made of shower 
curtains and bathroom supplies. 

Ned Bennett, representing the Bromley 
Manufacturing Company in this territory, togeth- 
er with Fairclough & Gold, Inc., was a recent vis- 
itor at San Francisco and has since gone on to 
Los Angeles. He has arranged to make his home 
in California, moving from New Jersey. 

B. Taugher, buyer of draperies for O’Con- 
nor, Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, is on duty 
again, after an enforced absence, the result of 
breaking his arm in three places. 


J. W. Powdrell, of Powdrell & Alexander, 
paid the San Francisco and Los Angeles offices 
of the firm visits late in October. 

The Levy Manufacturing Company, San 
Francisco, is now carrying the sample lines of 
Lesher Whitman & Co., arrangements to this 
end having been made by Arthur Levy on his 
recent Eastern trip. 

George Brown, buyer of drapery and up- 
holstery lines for D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San 
Francisco, is making an Eastern buying trip, 
planning to be away until late in November. 

Alex. Harris, for several years with the San 
Francisco office of La France Textile Industries, 
has engaged in business on his own account here, 
with offices at 149 New Montgomery Street. He 
is acting as wholesale distributor of upholstery 
fabrics and supplies. 


The San Francisco and Los Angeles offices 
of La France Textile Industries are now in 
charge of F. W. Carpenter, who is dividing his 
time between the two cities. 

Arthur C. Buchman, 830 Market Street, San 
Francisco, has added to his fabric lines, having 
become representative here for the Western Tex- 
tile Company of Los Angeles. 

Sol Harris, president of S. Harris & Co., 
San Francisco, has arranged to move to Los An- 
geles and has placed William H. Blake in charge 
of the San Francisco office. Mr. Blake has for 

(Continued on page 29) 





THE ATMOSPHERE OF A HOME 


BROUGHT INTOA BANKING IN- 
STITUTION 


Ladies’ reception room in the Madison Ave. & 64th St. branch 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Co. A. Rutledge Smith, decorator. 
See text on page 21 and illustrations elsewhere in this issue. 





AN ENTERIOR IN THE SLOANE 
**HOUSE OF YEARS" 
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INTERESTING 
BANK 
DECORATION 


S WE have mentioned previously in these 
A columns, good interior decoration is no 
longer confined to the home but has taken a place 
even in our commercial institutions. This is evi- 
denced in the Madison Avenue Branch of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., where residents of 
the neighborhood conduct their banking business 
in surroundings that have more the atmosphere 
of a fine home than of a place of business. The 
building in which this bank is housed is of itself 
of interest being of early Colonial design with a 
facade which vopies the old Morris house of 
Philadelphia which is an outstanding example 
of the Post-Colonial architecture of the period 


around 1799 when the Bank of the Manhattan 
Co. received its charter. 

The interior of the bank architecturally fol- 
lows the same period and the furnishing is a ju- 
dicious mixture of Colonial and Georgian. On 
the left of the doorway is a large reception room 
and an open bank counter, and on the right is 
the men’s reception room, shown on this page, 
containing an open fireplace and typ cal Colonial 
Georgian furniture. Along side of this is the 
officers’ platform reproduced from a drawing 
room in an XVIII Century house in Allentown, 
N. J., and shown opposite page 36. 

Our illustration, opposite page 20, shows 
the interior of the ladies’ reception room and 
here more than anywhere else in the bank is the 
home atmosphere prevalent. 

On the upper floors, reached by a stately el- 
liptical staircase, are other rooms usable as re- 
ception and meeting rooms and two other rooms 

(Continued on page 25) 





The men’s reception room. 

































AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

ORTHCOMING events at the Metropolitan 

Museum of Art include a course of six lec- 
tures which began on November 2 and runs to 
December 14th. The program includes, begin- 
ning with November 2nd and for the six follow- 
ing Thursdays, subjects as follows: Printed Fab- 
rics, John C. Milne, Johnson & Faulkner, Inc. ; 
Woven Fabrics, R. C. Hasenclever, F. Schu- 
macher & Co.; Woven Fabrics, Horace B. 
Cheney, Vice-President, Cheney Bros.; Texture, 
with Special Reference to Synthetic Fabrics, 
Alexis Sommaripa, duPont Rayon Co.; Velvets, 
F. W. Stolzenberg, Sidney Blumenthal & Co.; 
Tapestries, Lorentz Kleiser, President, Edge- 
water Tapestry Looms, Inc. 


LECTURES FOR INTERIOR DECORATORS 
EGINNING a series of lectures for interior 
decorators only and held under the auspices 


of the Decorators Club in their headquarters at 
the Squibb Bldg., Miss Nancy McClelland ad- 


dressed a gathering Tuesday evening, November 


7, on the subject of “Wallpapers as a Background 
and Decoration.” 

Other subjects to be given by members of 
the club on succeeding Tuesday evenings in- 
clude Decorative Textiles; Historic Aspects of 
Furniture; and Derivations of Modern Decora- 
tive Art. 

Tickets for the series are procurable from 
the club secretary. 


A. KIMBEL & SONS DECORATES NEW YALE 
COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


NE of the busiest decorators in the busi- 

ness has been A. Kimbel & Sons whose 
work of decorating and furnishing seventy-five 
rooms in the new college buildings at Yale Uni- 
versity was finished late in August, and who are 
now occupied in a very exhaustive scheme of 
decorating and furnishing a country house, an 
operation that will keep the organization busy 
for some time. 


The Yale work was of impor- 
tance not only to Kimbel & Sons but to the trade 
at large because it establishes for the boy in col- 
lege life an atmosphere of environment which 
will of itself be an education in his years to 


come. Colleges have for years past looked with 
indifference upon the aesthetic value of environ- 
ment. Most colleges have from their very in- 
ception given all their attention to scholastics and 


little to living conditions. The work at Yale un- 
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der Kimbel & Son is quite up to the standard 
of the architecture of the new buildings and 
in quality fully equal to the reputation of the 
firm in charge. 


CLEVER SLIP COVER ADVERTISING 

NEW feature in presenting the slip cover 

idea at retail was inaugurated in the adver- 
tising of B. Altman & Co. by a newspaper an- 
nouncement on the last Sunday of October. They 
were announced as “Formal slip covers,” ex- 
amples of which were on display in the Drapery 
Promenade aisle of the store. The models, which 
comprised several types of overstuffed furniture, 
were equipped with snugly-fitted, tailored slip 
covers of the type of materials usually employed 
for permanent upholsterings. : 

The theory back of this presentation is that 
slip covers need not necessarily reveal the fact 
they are of temporary character if tT 
of materials suggestive of permanent upholster; 
ing and if so cut and fitted as to have the neat+ 
ness of permanent upholstering. 
Prices on slip covers of this type range from 

a rose-colored taffeta with blue piping and box- 
pleated trim on the skirt for a boudoir chair at 
$22, to $78.25 for a three-cushion davenport in 
silk and cotton damask. 


IN THE DECORATOR’S FIELD 

ECORATORS are beginning to do consid- 

erable work although most of it’s replace- 
ment work. That’s to be expected. A wholesal- 
er showed us recently two orders, one for 2,000 
yards and another for 3,000 yards of material 
going into hotel restoration work. 

Of course conditions for the past three years 
have driven a lot of decorators, women decora- 
tors particularly, out of business. Many of them 
were floaters. They floated on the up wave of 
prosperity; their success was simply due to a 
superfluity of prosperity. When things tightened 
up they had nothing to offer. At least one firm 
we know of, McMillen, Inc., have been busy all 
through the depression. They represent the 
other extreme, giving architectural service as well 
as highly skilled decorating and furnishing serv- 
ice. They never depend upon makeshift schemes. 
They start with the architectural character of 
the room and made it right as a background at 
the outstart. Of course, they had the benefit of 
Mrs. McMillen’s business acumen plus indefatig- 
able hustling and acquaintance with the right 
people. 
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RECENT FABRIC DEVELOPMENTS 


By the Producers of the Varicus Materials. 
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STRIKING INTERIORS 
IN **°SPACE HOUSE** 


See text on opposite page 
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“SPACE HOUSE” 

UITE the newest innovation in the matter 

of home architecture and decoration was 
presented to New York in mid-October as an ex- 
hibition of what was designated as the “Space 
House.” 

The idea involved in the Space House was 
that of providing a dwelling so arranged that 
its interior divisions could be separated by mov- 
able partitions, curtainings, etc., into individual 
rooms or by the rearrangement of these parti- 
. tions thrown into larger single rooms by combin- 
ing two or more of the smaller divisions into one 
large ensemble. 


The plan of the house, as conceived by Fred- 
erick Kiesler, architect, and sponsored by Mod- 
ernage Galleries comprehends the introduction of 
what Morton H. Fineman, head of Modernage 
calls the “streamline type of dwelling.” Just as 
we have had at the Century of Progress Exhi- 
bition, the House of Tomorrow;; in the store of 
H. R. Macy & Co., New York, Forward House 
and in the store of W. & J. Sloane, New York, 
The House of Years, so this exhibition of the 
Space House is a look into the potential future 
in an effort to devise a type of dwelling that 
will serve the amusements, interests and needs 
of forward looking Americans. 


Space House is, however, not intended to 
represent a type of dwelling feasible only for the 
wealthy classes, but is rather a home for the 
well-to-do salaried man with an ambition to live 
in up-to-date surroundings, well furnished, com- 
fortable but elastic in its adaptability to his vary- 
ing needs away beyond what has hitherto been 
possible in the fixed type of dwelling available to 
men of his class. 


The furnishings throughout, as will be ob- 
served in our illustrations, on the opposite page, 
are of the super-modern type. There is a gener- 
ous use of semi-opaque glass and the fact that 
certain of the spaces occupy different floor levels 
assists in creating a distinction between spaces 
even when the separating curtains or sliding 
panels are not in use. 


In addition to the flexible features of Space 
House which readily permit of its transformation 
to suit the varying needs of its occupants, advan- 
tage was taken of recent invention by providing 
ventilating systems and by leaving a vacuum 
space in the walls which would act as an insula- 
tion and insure a warm home in Winter and a 
cool one in the Summer. 


Rolling shutters, traverse curtains and slid- 
ing panels operated manually or at the touch 
of an electric button are the suggested means of 
providing privacy and freedom from noise. Even 
curtains of sponge rubber were experimentally 
installed to note what effect they would have in 
the muffling of sound. Asa matter of fact, Space 
House is more or less of a laboratory where vari- 
ous types of furnishing experiments may be car- 
ried out and also where demonstrations of the 
adaptability of certain types of furnishing ac- 
cessories may be displayed. 

Following the advertising announcements of 


the opening of Space House and of the other’ 


equipped rooms at 162 East Thirty-third Street, 
totalling in all thirty-three completely equipped 
rooms, many hundreds of. New York’s elite took 
advantage of the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with its sensational innovations.. The 
announcement also that such a house to be fully 
adequate for the accommodation of a family of 
five could be built for $5,000 and that for that 
figure there could be a choice of both exterior and 
interior arrangements almost unlimited in num- 
ber gave zest to the curiosity it has aroused. In- 
teresting also from the standpoint of letters is 
the fact that such a house in fancy if not in fact 
was described in “Walden” eighty years ago by 
Henry Thoreau. He wrote: “I sometimes dream 
of a larger and more populous house, standing in 
a golden age, of enduring materials, and without 
gingerbread work, which shall still consist of only 
one room, a vast, rude, substantial, primitive hall 

. . Where you can see all the treasures of the 
house at one view . . . a house whose inside is as 
open and manifest as a bird’s nest, and you can- 
not go in at the front door and out at the back 
without seeing some of its inhabitants; where to 
be a guest is to be presented with the freedom 
of the house, and not to be carefully excluded 
from seven-eighths of it, shut up in a particular 
cell.” 


INTERESTING BANK DECORATION 
(Continued from page 21) * 

both copied from rooms in the Dauntless Club in 
Massachusetts. 
The architect of the building was Morrell 
Smith and the interior decorator A. Rutledge 
Smith. The furniture was supplied by Schmieg, 
Hungate & Kotzian, the lighting fixtures by Edw. 
F. Caldwell & Co., the carpets by the Mohawk 
Carpet Co.; the hooked rugs by B. Altman & Co.; 

fireplace fixtures by Wm. H. Jackson Co. 
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sWHAT IS NEW IN THE MARKET 





This MONTH WE RECORD THE APPEARANCE OF A BRUMBER 


[HE INVENTION oF Howarb Sreiner, a drapery 

salesman with the H. D. Taylor Co., Buffalo, 
a new device for quickly attaching and detach- 
ing rings to the ends of a fabric tieback, is being 
placed on the market. It is called the “No-So 
Pin On Tie Back Ring.” The device consists 
of a ring attached to a pointed hook which can 
be readily slipped through the fabric of a tieback 
and easily removed for washing, cleaning, or 
ironing. The rings are to be made in seven colors 
to match dotted curtains and drapery damasks 
as well as in plain brass, and while complete 
plans for distribution have not been developed 
they may be secured from the H. D. Taylor Co. 


BorGHESE TIEBACKS ARE A NEW ITEM in the 

Borghese line of decorative art objects shown 
by Charles Hall, Inc. They are particularly ap- 
propriate to XVIII Century French and Empire 
decorative treatments. 


Ca MEO DESIGNS IN 
WHITE, 


WEDGEWOOD BLUE AND 
gray-green and white, and all Ivory, 
and composed of porcelain in a gilt edged frame 
are attractively used to embellish picture cords, 









































An English hand-blocked 31 inch glazed chintz shown by the 
Carrillo Fabrics Corp., in a semi-antique cffect, which may 
be had in five colors —red, walnut, orange, spruce, and maize. 
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OF NOVEL FABRICS 


tiebacks, and other trimming accessories of the 
Consolidated Trimming Corporation. 


“CURLED” MOHAIR FABRIC, IN THE MALTA 

LINE of the Collins & Aikman Corporation, is 
an achievement in weaving of the type heretofore 
unavailable to the furniture upholstering trade. 
It is said to be exceptionally durable, different, 
and cannot be marred. In addition it is moth- 
proofed and obtainable in several typical furni- 
ture colorings. 


‘THERE HAS BEEN CONSIDERABLE INTEREST OF 

LATE in strongly-colored printed stripes. In 
keeping with this, Stroheim & Romann have 
brought out a striped glazed chintz in combina- 
tions of bright narrow lines of color that will be 
excellent for accentuating the particular treat- 
ments upon which they are employed. 


F{MBROIDERY SEEMS TO BE THE ORDER OF THE day 

for a number of exclusive types of material 
for curtains and upholsteries. Witcombe Mc- 
Geachin & Co. show several diagonal stripes, a 
diagonal wool embroidery on poplin and another 
on “Sol” satin in a choice of several color com- 
binations. 


A NEW FABRIC RECENTLY BROUGHT OUT on a 

linen-like cloth by Stroheim & Romann is 
ornamented by medallions and wreaths in colored 
candlewick effect. The fabric is of medium 
weight and is adaptable for use with Colonial 
treatments, pillows, draperies, cushions, etc. 


AN INTERESTING MATERIAL EXHIBITING UN- 

USUAL weave technique is a_high-lighted 
damask in the line of the Orinoka Mills. A classic 
Adam pattern of unusually fine detail shows a 
shaded effect that makes the figures take on the 
appearance of Wedgewood sculpture. It is a sub- 
stantial weave and offered in several attractive 
shades. 


QNE OF THE NEW ITEMS DISPLAYED BY WIT- 
COMBE McGEACHIN & Co. is an embroidered 
Peau de Peche. The material has a suede-like 














surface so closely indicative of the bloom of a 
peach as to have suggested the name. Extremely 
decorative and of a weight suitable for light up- 
holstering as well as draperies. 


(NE OF THE NEW FABRICS OFFERED BY JOHNSON 

& FAULKNER carries the name, Fustian remi- 
niscent of earlier American days as a napped cloth- 
ing material. In this particular instance it identi- 
fies a checked corduroy containing a minute figure 
regularly spaced upon the ribs of the corduroy. 
Offered in such colors as pearl, gold, white, ma- 
hogany, blue and green. 





GEVERAL NEW CRASH EFFECTS in keeping with 

the trend for texture cloths are incorporated 
in the line of Fred Butterfield & Co. They com- 
prise mixed yarns, slub weaves, and various 
weights of interesting character. 


'TWo NEW RUG TREATMENTS OF CONTEMPORARY 

CHARACTER were displayed recently in a 
prominent Fifth Avenue retail show window. 
They are designs by Christofonetti “Rope” and 
“Chevron” from the new modern group by the 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co. These designs are 
of the so-called dynamic character. A figured 
section spotted on a plain background but in mod- 
erate contrast, though expressive of the new note 
in furnishings, and friendly to an environment 
not exclusively Contemporary. 


A NUMBER OF NEW CHINTZEsS in the Waverly 

Fabric line of F. Schumacher & Co. are ex- 
pressive of the recent flare for simplicity. Polka 
dots, pin stripes, diagonal stripes and gingham 
checks in various color combinations offer a re- 
lief to the more elaborate type of conventional 
design that has so long held the stage in printed 
fabrics. 





Q)NE OF THE NEW MULTI-COLORED light-weight 

curtain fabrics in the line of Atkinson Fen- 
lon, Inc., is their Berkshire curtain fabric. It is 
varied in color, both warp and weft, and is high- 
lighted with rayon wefts in white. This, to- 
gether with slub yarn filling and grouped strands 
of both slub and straight yarns in strong colors, 
creates an attractive transparent cloth that, as a 
curtaining, filters the light and gives the value of 
color to a window treatment. It is 36 inches 
wide and comes in seven combinations of color. 
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NEW CANDLEWICK SPREADS reminiscent of the 

Victorian and Georgian influences in the treat- 
ments of wreaths, scrolls, bow-knots, etc., are in 
the line of the Cabin Crafts Co. White is the 
predominating color, but many colored spreads 
are obtainable in the line. 


THE ParRK AVENUE LINE OF RUGS, by the Alex- 

ander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. includes 11 
Persian and 1 Chinese design, sheen type in 
character and having a pamphlet giving the his- 
tory, directions for care, and three appropriate 
color schemes for the room in which the rug is 
to be used enclosed in a pocket on the back of 
each rug. 


‘THE WHOLESALE RUG DEPARTMENT of W. & J. 

Sloane are showing a Chinese rug, designed 
in New York by Robert Reid MacGuire, and 
woven in China by Oriental rug makers. The 
rug is of Chinese design character but differs in 
the design arrangement from the conventional 
Chinese method of applying a pattern. 


A NEW MATERIAL IN THE LINE of Johnson & 

Faulkner consists of a worsted damask iden- 
tified as York Cloth. It is a substantial weight 
suitable for upholstery and drapery purposes and 
is offered in a range of seven colors—antique 
blue, dark blue, cream, jade, dark green, lacquer, 
and chartreuse. 





A new cotton frieze made to simulate a mohair jacquard frieze 
but selling at a popular price. A product of the United States 
Pile Fabric Corp. 
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Primary 64 parts 
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Blue 4% parts, Red 16 


Yellow 48 parts, Red 16 
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Yellow $2 mere 12 parts 
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A& COLOR CHART USED 
BY A DECORATOR IN A 
NOVEL WAY 


See text on opposite page 
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A NOVEL SWATCH RECORD 

The practical use of the chart on the oppo- 
site page with its 48 colors has been applied by 
an uptown decorator who has mounted it in the 
center of a mat or pad, 24 by 19, the size of a 
desk pad, and has extended the lines of.the chart 
to the extreme ends of the pad. Within the lines 
thus indicated he pastes swatches of material 
that approximate as near as he can calculate col- 
ors of the chart, and within these same lines, as 
material becomes available, he includes the tints 
and shades of each color. He starts with the 
normal Red, Blue, and Yellow, the normal Vio- 
let, Green, and Orange, the normal Red-violet, 
Blue-violet, Blue-green, Yellow-green, Yellow- 
orange, and Red-orange. These colors are borne 
well in mind and their shades and tints are not 
confused with the intermediaries. 

The chart, it will be noted, shows direct har- 
monies of contrast, every color number on one 
side being in direct contrast with the same num- 
ber opposite. 

Furthermore, the three curved segments indi- 
cated on the black center of the chart between 
1 and 9, 1 and 17, and 9 and 17, indicate the 
colors that are in harmony of relationship or 
Analogy. 

In the study of the chart it will be seen that 
one can play upon many chords. One may take 
the harmony of relationship, for example and by 
following across to the opposite side, get con- 
trasting colors which frequently accentuate the 
harmony as the base notes in music emphasize the 
melody. 

This quick reference system of color use is 
made doubly practical in the preservation of all 
color samples which are pasted up in their proper 
relationship. The swatches are each no bigger 
than a postage stamp. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 20) 


some’ time been in charge of the office of Fred 
Butterfield & Co., Inc., here. 

Arnold Schoch, featuring rugs and carpets 
at wholesale, has taken quarters at 545 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, with Edwin L. Turrell, 
who caters to the decorative trade. 

John C. Nason,.of Nason & Jellett, 545 Sut- 
ter Street, San Francisco, wholesaling to the dec- 
orative trade, is making a .trip through. the 


Pacific Coast territory from Denver~ west, the. 


first since the launching of the business. 
Ruth Mason, well known San Francisco in- 


terior decorator, has joined Mrs. Winifred Wise 
in the Tucker Shops, Oakland, Calif. 

Doris Conner, interior decorator, has taken 
over quarters at 2112 Center Street, Berkeley, 
where she is featuring curtain, upholstery and 
bedspread materials, curtain hardware, wall- 
paper, lamps, shades, furniture, rugs and ac- 
cessories. 

Charles G. Munroe, former president of the 
Taft & Pennoyer Co., Oakland, passed away 
there in October 14. He served this firm for fifty 
years, rising from cash boy to the top. He was 
its president when the firm merged with the H. 
C. Capewell Company. 

The Cline & Stone Furniture Co., 625 Fifth 
Street, Santa Rosa, Calif, has been dissolved and 
Grover Stone is continuing as the Stone Com- 
pany. Drapery and bedding departments have 
been added. i 

G. J. Listmann, who has been engaged in 
business at Yakima, Wash., as the Listmann 
Furniture Co., has been made sales manager of 
Schoenfeld’s Furniture Co., Seattle, Wash. At 
one time he headed the drapery and floor cover- 
ings departments of the Davis & Smith Co. at 
Tacoma, Wash. T. A. CHurcH. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK OF INTERIORS 


N extraordinary book of modern interiors, 
A the work of twenty-four designers, has 
been compiled by Derek Patmore and printed 
and published by the English headquarters of 
the Studio Publications, Inc., under the title 
“Colour Schemes for the Modern Home.” Each 
of the twenty-four plates representative of the 
work of a different. artist has been reproduced 
in full colour and “tipped” on a plain white page 
leaving a well-balanced margin that accentuates 
the character of the room portrayed. 


The color schemes run the gamut of a very 
generous palette and offer an extremely wide 
choic of furnishing schemes. There are also 
four -hapters of text—The Psychology of Col- 
our, Practical Combinations of Colour, Colour 
in Relation to Furniture and Fabrics, Colour— 
The Secret of Successful Interior Decoration— 
with also a. Bibliography of notable volumes on 
the subject of colour and light by various authors. 

Substantially: bound in an attractive cloth 
cover, this book will be an important addition to 
the workiny library of interior decorators and 
designers. It may be obtained from the pub- 
lishers direct or at this office. Price $4.50. 
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STRIKING DEPARTMENT DISPLAYS 


N this page we show a number of views of the J. N. Adam & Co. department, Buffalo, taken last month when the buyer, 
H. Standing, was staging the department’s opening sale of curtain and drapery materials for 


The entrance to the net department was curtained with a huge pair of curtains of the Quaker Lace Co.’s Tuscan net. 
On the bed in the foreground was also a made up bedspread of Tuscan net through which a ribbon ornamentation was run to 
give color to the treatment. 


Fall. 


: Curtains of similar net are at the rear of the bed. This demonstration resulted in the sale of 15 
full pieces of net. 


_ The draperies shown in the other illustrations were all constructed in the department’s workroom and represent the type 
of treatments which are producing more profitable sales for the department. Mr. Standing reports the opening to have been a 
pronounced success creating general public interest and resuiting in the sale of a substantial quantity of merchandise. 
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AND SALE OF MERCHANDISE IN THE 
HOME FURNISHING FIELD 


THE CODES PUBLISHED HERE IN FULL OR SUMMARIZED HAVE 
BEEN APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT 


ELOW and continued on subsequent pages 

we give the principal features of the various 
codes in the home furnishings trades that have 
in recent weeks become law. In each of these 
codes there are features of minor importance as 
they affect the retail trade, and to conserve space 
so that we might give the important details of 
several codes in a single number, we have chosen 
either to epitomize such features or to show that 
they have been left out. 


The National Industrial Recovery Act makes 
compulsory three paragraphs worded according 
to Section 7 of the Act as a part of every code. 
These paragraphs have to do with the right of 
labor to organize and bargain collectively and are 
as follows: 


“(a) Employees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from the interference, 
restraint or coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such representatives or 
in self-organization or in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection. 


(b) No employee and no one seeking employment 
shall be required as a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain from joining, organ- 
izing or assisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing. 


(c) Employers shall comply with the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other con- 
ditions of employment, approved or prescribed by the 
President.” 


In all other respects the codes may differ ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the various indus- 
tries they may represent, and while there is con- 
siderable similarity in their language, the three 
paragraphs quoted above are the only sections 
that are absolutely the same and compulsory in 
every code. In the various codes we quote they 
will be referred to simply as mandatory para- 
graphs from Section 7 of the National Industriai 
Recovery Act. 

We have abbreviated the wording of certain 
paragraphs of these codes but have retained the 





essential meanings in so far as they relate to the 
trades served by our publication. 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR THE RETAIL TRADE. 


APPROVED BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT OCTOBER 24, NOW 
IN OPERATION 


Article I. Section 1—The provisions of this code, 
except such provisions as are included in Schedule A 
annexed hereto and in such other schedules as may 
subsequently be approved and annexed hereto, and ex- 
cept as hereinafter specifically provided shall apply 
to all retailers and/or retail establishments engaged in 
the retail trade as defined in Article II hereinafter. 
The provisions of Schedule A and such other schedules 
as may subsequently be annexed hereto shall apply only 
to those retailers and/or retail establishments as are 
specifically included within the provisions of such sched- 
ules. 


Section 2. Request for separate code—Any division 
of the retail trade which has not participated in the 
formation or establishment of this-code may make ap- 
plication to the Administrator to operate under a sep- 
arate code of fair competition. 


Article II. Section 1—The term “retail trade” 
as used herein shall mean all selling of merchandise 
to the consumer and not for purposes of resale in any 
form, in the continental United States excluding the 
Panama Canal Zone. It is provided, however, that the 
term shall not include the selling at retail of milk’ and 
its products, tobacco and its products, and foods and 
foodstuffs, or the dispensing of drugs, medicines and 
medical supplies by a physician, dentist, surgeon or vet- 
erinarian in the legitimate practice of his profession; 
and it is further provided that the term shall not in- 
clude any division of* retail selling (except the selling 
of drugs and allied products) which is now or’ may 
hereafter be governed by a separate code of fair com- 
petition approved bythe President of the United States. 

Section 2.—The term “retailer” as used herein 
shall mean any individual or organization engaged 
wholly or partially in the retail trade. 


Section 3—The term “establishment” as used :here- 
in shall mean any store or department of a store, shop, 
stand or other place where a retailer carries on, busi- 
ness, other than those places where the principal busi- 
ness is the selling at retail of products not included 
within the definition of retail trade. The term also 
is used herein to refer to the retailer who carries on 
business in ‘such establishments. 

Section 4.—The term “employee” as used herein 
shall mean any person employed by any retailer but 
shall not include persons employed principally in the 
selling at retail of products not included within the 
definition of retail trade. 

Section 5. (a)—The term “executive” as used 
herein shall mean an employee responsible for the man- 
agement of a business or a recognized subdivision 
thereof. 
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(b)—The term “professional person” as used here- 
in shall mean lawyers, doctors, nurses, research tech- 
nicians, advertising specialists and other persons en- 
gaged in occupations requiring a special discipline and 
special attainments. 

(c)—The term “outside salesman” as used herein 
shall mean a salesman who is engaged not less than 
sixty (60) per cent of his working hours outside the 
establishment, or any branch thereof, by which he is 
employed. v éds & 

(d)—The term “outside collector” as used herein 
shall mean a collector of accounts who is engaged 
not less than sixty (60) per cent of his working hours 
outside the establishment, or any branch thereof, by 
which he is employed. 

(e)—The terms “watchmen” and “guards” as used 
herein shall mean employees engaged primarily in 
watching and safeguarding the premises and property 
of a retail establishment. 

(f)—The term “store detective” as used herein 
shall mean an employee engaged exclusively in detec- 
tive work. 

(g)—The term “maintenance employee” as used 
herein shall mean an employee essential to the upkeep 
and/or preservation of the premises and property of a 
retail establishment. 

(h)—The term “outside service employee” as used 
herein shall mean an employee engaged primarily in 
delivering, installing or servicing merchandise outside 
the establishment, and shall include stable and garage 
employees. 

(i)—The term “junior employee” as used herein 
shall mean an employee under eighteen (18) years of 
age. 

? (j)—The term “apprentice employee” as_ used 
herein shall mean an employee with less than six (6) 
months’ experience in the retail trade. 

(k)—The term “part-time employee” as used here- 
in shall mean an employee who works for less than 
the maximum work week. 

Section 6. The term “South” as used herein shall 
mean Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Texas and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Section 7. Population shall be determined by ref- 
erence to the fifteenth census of the United States (U. 
S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 1930). 

Article III. The effective date of this code shall 
be the second Monday after its approval by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Article IV. Mandatory paragraphs from Section 7, 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Section 2.—On and after the effective date of this 
code no person under the age of sixteen (16) years 
shall be employed, except that persons fourteen (14) 
and fifteen (15) years of age may be employed either, 

(a) for a period not to exceed three (3) hours 
a day on six (6) days a week, or 

(b) for one day a week, such day not to exceed 
eight (8) hours. 

In either case, all such hours of work shall be 
between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. and shall not conflict with 
the employee’s hours of day school. It is provided, 
however, that no person under the age of sixteen (16) 
years shall be employed in delivering merchandise from 
motor vehicles. 

It is further provided, that where a state law pre- 
scribes a-higher minimum age no person below the age 
specified by such state law shall be employed within 
such state. 

Article V. Section 1—On and after the ef- 
fective date of this code establishments in the retail 
trade shall elect to operate upon one of the following 
schedules of store hours and hours of labor: 

Group A—Any establishment may elect to remain 
open for business less than fifty-six (56) hours but 
not less than fifty-two (52) hours a week, unless its 
store hours were less than fifty-two (52) hours prior 
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to June 1, 1933, in which case such establishment shall 
not reduce its store hours; no employee of these es- 
tablishments shall work more ‘than forty (40) hours a 
week, nor more than eight (8) hours a day, nor more 
than six (6) days a week. 

Group B—Any establishment may elect to remain 
open for business fifty-six (56) hours or more a week 
but less than sixty-three (63) hours a week; no em- 
ployee of such establishment shall work more than 
forty-four (44) hours a week, nor more than nine (9) 
hours a day, nor more than six (6) days a week. 

Group C—Any establishment may elect to remain 
open for business sixty-three (63) hours or more a 
week; no employee of such establishment shall work 
more than forty-eight (48) hours a week, nor more 
we ga (10) hours a day, nor more than six (6) days a 
wee 

No employee shall work for two or more estab- 
lishments a greater number of hours, in the aggregate, 
than he would be permitted to work for that one of 
such establishments which operates upon the lowest 
schedule of working hours. 

No employee not included in the foregoing para- 
graphs, and not specifically excepted hereinafter, shall 
work more than forty (40) hours per week, nor more 
than eight (8) hours per day, nor more than six (6) 
days per week. 

Section 2. On or within one week after the ef- 
fective date of this code every retail establishment shall 
designate under which of the groups set forth in the 
preceding section it elects to operate and shall post 
and maintain in a conspicuous place in the establish- 
ment a copy of such election showing its store hours 
and employee working hours. 

Section 3. (a) No establishment may change from 
the group in which it has elected to operate except upon 
December 31 of every year. 

(b) Any establishment, however, may at any time 
increase its store hours, provided it maintains the basic 
employee work week of the group in which it originally 
elected to operate. 

(c) Any establishment may, for a period not to 
exceed three (3) months during the summer, tem- 
porarily reduce its store hours, but the weekly wages 
of its employees shall not on that account be reduced. 

Section 4. (a) Professional persons, outside sales- 
men, outside collectors, watchmen, guards and store de- 
tectives. The maximum periods of labor prescribed 
in Section 1 of this article shall not apply to profes- 
sional persons employed and working at their profes- 
sion, or to outside salesmen, outside collectors, watch- 
men, guards and store detectives. 

(b) Maintenance and outside service employees. 
The maximum periods of labor prescribed in Section 
1 of this article shall not apply to maintenance and 
outside service employees, but such employees shall not 
work more than six (6) hours per week above the 
maximum hours per week otherwise prescribed by Sec- 
tion 1 unless they are paid at the rate of time and 
one-third for all hours over such additional six (6) 
hours per week. 

(c) Executives. Subject to the conditions set forth 
in Section 5 of this article, executives receiving $35 
or more per week in cities of over 500,000 population, 
or receiving $30 or more per week in cities of 100,- 
000 to 500,000 population, or receiving $27.50 or more 
per week in cities of 25,000 to 100,000 population, or 
receiving $25 or more per week in cities, towns, vil- 
lages and other places under 25,000 population, may 
work in excess of the maximum periods of labor pre- 
scribed in Section 1 of this article: In the South ex- 
ecutives paid not less than ten (10) per cent below 
the wages just specified may work in excess of such 
maximum periods. 

(d) Peak periods. At Christmas, inventory and 
other peak times, for a period not to exceed two (2) 
weeks in the first six (6) months of the calendar 
year and not to exceed three (3) weeks in the second 
six (6) months,.an employee whose basic work week 
is forty (40) hours may work not more than forty- 
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eight (48) hours per week and nine (9) hours per 
day; an employee whose basic work week is forty-four 
(44) hours may work not more than fifty-two (52) 
hours per week and nine and one-half (9%) hours 
per day; an employee whose basic work week is forty- 
eight (48) hours may work not more than fifty-six 
(56) hours per week and ten (10) hours per day. All 
such work may be without the payment of overtime. 

Section 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
foregoing sections of this article, and regardless of the 
number of persons otherwise permitted to work un- 
restricted hours, the total number of workers in any 
establishment (whether such workers are executives, 
proprietors, partners, persons not receiving monetary 
wages, or others) who shall be permitted to work un- 
restricted hours shall not exceed the following ratio: 
In establishments comprised of twenty (20) workers or 
less the total number of workers who may work un- 
restricted hours (not including those workers specified 
in Section 4 (a) of this article) shall not exceed one 
worker for every five (5) workers or fraction there- 
of; in establishments comprised of more than twenty 
(20) workers the total number of workers who may 
work unrestricted hours (not including those workers 
specified in Section 4 (a) of this article) shall not 
exceed one worker for every five (5) workers for 
the first twenty (20) workers, and shall not exceed 
one worker for every eight (8) workers above twenty 
(20). 

Section 6. The hours worked by any employee 
during each day shall be consecutive, provided that an 
interval not longer than one hour may be followed 
for each regular meal period, and such interval not 
counted as part of the employee’s working time. Any 
rest period which may be given employees shall not be 
deducted from such employee’s working time. 

Secton 7. On one day each week employees may 
work one extra hour, but such hour is to be included 
within the maximum hours permitted each week. 

Section 8. When any state law prescribes for any 
class of employees shorter hours of labor than those 
prescribed in this article, no employee included within 
such class shall be employed within such state for a 
greater number of hours than such state law allows. 

Article VI. Section 1. Basic schedules of wages. 
On and after the effective date of this code, the mini- 
mum weekly rates of wages which shall be paid for a 
work week as specified in Article V—whether such 
wages are calculated upon hourly, weekly, monthly, 
commission or any other basis—shall, except as herein- 
after provided, be as follows: 

(a) Within cities of over 500,000 population, no 
employee shall be paid less than at the rate of $14 
per week for a forty (40) hour week, or less than at 
the rate of $14.50 per week, for a forty-four (44) hour 
week, or less than at the rate of $15 per week for a 
forty-eight (48) hour work week. 

(b) Within cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 popu- 
lation no employee shall be paid less than at the rate 
of $13 per week for a forty (40) hour work week, 
or less than at the rate of $13.50 per week for a forty- 
four ‘(44) hour work week, or less than at the rate 
of $14 per week for a forty-eight (48) hour work 
week. 

(c) Within cities of from 25,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation, no employee shall be paid less than at the rate 
of $12 per week for a forty (40) hour week, or less 
than at the rate of $12.50 per week for a forty-four 
(44) hour work week, or less than at the rate of $13 
per week for a forty-eight (48) hour work week. 

(d) Within cities, towns, villages of from 2,500 to 
25,000 population, the wages of all classes of employees 
shall be increased from the rates existing on June l, 
1933, by not less than twenty (20) per cent, provided 
that this shall not require an increase in wages to 
more than the rate of $11 per week and provided fur- 
ther that no employee shall be paid less than at the 
rate of $10 per week. 

(e) Within towns, villages, and other places with 


less than 2,500 population, the wages of. all classes. of 
employees ‘shall be increased from the rates existing 
on June 1, 1933, by not less than twenty (20) per cent, 
provided that this shall not require an increase in 
wages to more than the rate of $10 per week. 

The minimum wages paid to professional persons, 
outside salesmen, outside collectors, watchmen, guards, 
store detectives, and maintenance and outside service 
employees shall be upon the basis of the basic em- 
ployee work week upon which the establishment by 
which they are employed has elected to operate. 

The minimum wages of any employee not included 
in the foregoing paragraphs and not specifically ex- 
cepted hereinafter shall be upon the basis of a forty 
(40) hour work week. 

Section 2. Junior and apprentice employees may 
be paid at the rate of $1 less per week than the mini- 
mum wage otherwise penfinen ap it is provided, how- 
ever, that no employee shall be classified both as a 
junior and as an apprentice employee, and it is fur- 
ther provided that the number of employees classified 
as junior and as apprentice employees combined, shall 
not exceed a ratio of one such employee to every five 
employees or fraction thereof up to twenty (20), and 
one such employee to every ten (10) employees above 
twenty (20). 

Section 3. In the South, within cities of over 25,000 
population the minimum wages prescribed in the fore- 
going sections may be at the rate of $1.00 less per 
week; within cities, towns and villages of from 2,500 
to 25,000 population the wages of all classes of em- 
ployees shall be increased from the rates existing on 
June 1, 1933, by not less than twenty (20) per cent, 
provided that this shall not require an increase in 
wages to more than the rate of $10.00 per week, and 
provided further that no employee shall be paid less 
than at the rate of $9.00 per week except as provided 
in Section 2 of this Article; within cities, towns, vil- 
lages and other places under 2,500 population the wages 
of all clusses of employees shall be increased from the 
rates existing on June 1, 1933, by not less than twenty 
(20) per cent, provided that this shall not require an 
— in wages to more than the rate of $9.00 per 
week. 

Section 4. Part-time employees shall be paid, not 
less than at an hourly rate proportionate to the rates 
prescribed in the foregoig sections of this Article. 

Section 5. The weekly wages prescribed in this 
Article shall not be reduced from the rates existing 
upon July 15, 1933, notwithstanding any reduction in 
the number of working hours of such employees. 

Section 6. When any State law prescribes for any 
class of employees of either sex a higher minimum 
wage than that prescribed in this Article, no employee 
of such class of either sex employed within that state 
shall be paid less than such State law requires. 

Article VII. Section 1. Limitation upon price 
increases. No retailer shall increase the price of any 
merchandise sold after the effective date of this code 
under the price existing June 1, 1933, by more than is 
made necessary by the amount of increases in produc- 
tion, operating, replacement, and/or invoice costs of 
merchandise, and/or by taxes or other costs resulting 
from action taken pursuant to the national recovery act 
and/or the agricultural adjustment act since June 1, 
1933, and in setting such price increases retailers shall 
give full weight to probable increases in sales volume. 
It is provided, however, that if any price on June l, 
1933, was a distress price, an equitable adjustment may 
be made. 

Section 2. Where costs of executing contracts en- 
tered into before June 16, 1933, by any retailer for the 
purchase of goods at fixed prices for delivery during 
the duration of this code are increased by the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the national recovery act 
and/or the agricultural adjustment act, it is deemed 
equitable and promotive of the purposes of the act 
that appropriate adjustments of such contracts to re- 
flect such increased costs actually incurred be arrived 
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at by mutual agreement or arbitral proceedings or 
otherwise, and the National Retail Council provided for 
in Article I hereinafter is constituted an agency to as- 
sist in effecting such adjustments. 

Article VIII. Section 1. In order to prevent un- 
fair competition against local merchants the use of 
the so-called “loss leader” is hereby declared to be an 
unfair trade practice. These “loss leaders” are articles 
often sold below cost to the merchant for the purpose 
of attracting trade. This practice results, of course, 
either in efforts by the merchant to make up the loss 
by charging more than a reasonable profit for other 
articles, or else in driving the small merchant with 
little capital out of legitimate business. It works back 
against the producer of raw materials on farms and in 
industry and against the labor so employed. 

1. This declaration against the use of “loss lead- 
ers” by the store keeper does not prohibit him from 
selling an article without any profit to himself. But 
the selling price of articles to the consumer should in- 
clude an allowance for actual wages of store labor, 
to be fixed and published from time to time by the 
Trade Authority hereinafter established. 

2. Such an allowance for labor need not be in- 
cluded in the selling price of any article of food, or 
be applied by storekeepers doing business only in com- 
munities of less than 2,500 population (according to 
the 1930 census) which are not part of a larger trade 
area. 

Provided, however, that any retailer may sell any 
article of merchandise at a price as low as the price 
set by any competitor in his trade area on merchandise 
which is identical or essentially the same, if such com- 
petitor’s price is set in conformity with the foregoing 
provision. A retailer who thus reduces a price to meet 
a competitor’s price as above defined shall not be 
deemed to have violated the provisions of this section 
if such retailer immediately notifies the nearest repre- 
sentative retail trade organization of such action and 
all facts pertinent thereto. 

Section 2. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the preceding section, any retailer may sell at less than 
the prices specified above, merchandise sold as bona 
fide clearance, if advertised, marked and sold as such; 
highly perishable merchandise which must be promptly 
sold in order to forestall loss; imperfect or actually 
damaged merchandise, or bona fide discontinued lines 
of merchandise, if advertised, marked and sold as such; 
merchandise sold upon the complete final liquidation 
of any business; merchandise sold in quantity on con- 
tract to public carriers, departments of government, 
hospitals, schools and colleges, clubs, hotels and other 
institutions, not for resale and not for redistribution 
to individuals; merchandise sold or donated for char- 
itable purposes or to unemployment relief agencies, and 
drugs or drug sundries sold to physicians, nurses, den- 
tists, veterinarians or hospitals. 

(b) Nothing in the provisions of the preceding 
section shall be construed to prevent bona fide farmers’ 
associations engaged in purchasing supplies and/or 
equipment for their membership from making patron- 
age refunds to their membership. 

(c) Where a bona fide premium or certificate pre- 
senting a share in a premium is given away with any 
article, the base upon which the minimum price of 
the article is calculated shall include the cost of the 
premium or share thereof. 

Article IX. All retailers shall comply 
following trade practices : 

Section 1. (a) No retailer shall use advertising, 
whether printed, radio or display or of any other na- 
ture, which is inaccurate in any material particular or 
misrepresents merchandise (including its use, trade- 
mark, grade, quality, quantity, size, origin, material, 
content, preparation or curative or therapeutic effect) 
or credit terms, values, policies or services; and no re- 
retailer shall use advertising and/or selling methods 
which tend to deceive or mislead the customer. 

(b) No retailer shall use advertising which refers 
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inaccurately in any material particular to any competi- 


tor of his merchandise, prices, 
policies or services. 

(c) No retailer shall use advertising which inac- 
curately lays claim to a policy or continuing practice 
of —— underselling competitors. 

(d) No retailer shall secretly give anything of 
value to the employee or agent of a customer for the 
purpose of influencing a sale, or in furtherance of a 
sale under a bill or statement of account to the em- 
ployee, agent or customer which is inaccurate in any ma- 
terial particular. 

(e) No retailer shall place obstacles in the way 
of the purchase of a product which a consumer orders 
by brand name by urging upon the consumer a sub- 
stitute product in a manner which disparages the prod- 
uct ordered. 


Section 2. No retailer shall purchase, sell or ex- 
change any merchandise manufactured under a code of 
fair competition which requires such merchandise to 
bear an N. R. A. label, unless said merchandise bears 
such label. Any retailer rightfully possessing the in- 
signia of the N. R. A. who has in stock or purchases 
similar merchandise which has been manufactured be- 
fore the effective date of the code of fair competition 
requiring such merchandise to bear an N. R. A. label 
may attach thereto the N. R. A. insignia. 

Section 3. Pending the formulation of a compact 
or code between the several states of the United States 
to insure the manufacture and sale of prison-made 
goods on a fair competitive basis with goods not so 
produced, the following provisions of this section will 
be stayed for ninety (90) days, or further at the dis- 
cretion of the administrator: 


(a) Where any penal, reformatory or correctional 
institution, either by subscribing to the code or com- 
pact hereinbefore referred to, or by a binding agree- 
ment of any other nature, satisfies the administrator 
that merchandise produced in such institution or by the 
inmates thereof will not be sold except upon a fair 
competitive basis with similar merchand'se not so pro- 
duced, the provisions of paragraph (b) hereof shall 
not apply to any merchandise produced in such manner 
in the institutions covered by such agreement. 


(b) Except as provided in the foregoing paragraph, 
no retailer shall knowingly buy or contract to buy any 
merchandise produced in whole or in part in a penal 
reformatory or correctional institution. After May 31, 
1934, no retailer shall knowingly sell or offer for sale 
such merchandise. Nothing in this section, however, 
shall affect contracts, which the retailer does not have 
the option to cancel, made with respect to such mer- 
chandise before the approval of this code by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 


(c) Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
supersede or interfere with the operation of the act 
of Congress approved January 19, 1929, being Public 
No. 669 of the Seventieth Congress and entitled “An 
act to divest goods, wares and merchandise manufac- 
tured, produced or mined by convicts or prisoners of 
their interstate character in certain cases,” which act 
is known as the Hawes-Cooper act, or the provisions 
of any state legislation enacted under, or effective upon, 
the effective date of the said Hawes-Cooper act, the 
said effective date being January 19, 1934. 

Section 4—Company scrip: The following provisions 
of this section shall not become effective until March 
1, 1934. Pending such effective date the administrator 
shall appoint a committee of not more than three per- 
sons to investigate the economic and social implications 
of these provisions. Said committee may make recom- 
mendations based upon its investigations, and such 
recommendations shall, upon approval by the President 
of the United States, ‘become effective in the place of 
these provisions: 

(a) No retailer shall accept as payment for mer- 
chandise any non-negotiable scrip, company checks, or 
other evidence of wage payment issued by any indi- 
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vidual or private profit organization in payment of 
wages or as an advance upon unearned wages. A 
negotiable instrument issued by any individual or pri- 
vate profit organization in payment of wages shall be 
accepted only if it is payable in cash within one month 
of the date of issue. This paragraph shall not apply 
in cases where the cash funds of any individual or or- 
ganization are rendered temporary unavailable due to 
the closing by state or Federal order of the bank in 
which such fynds are deposited. 

(b) No retailer shall extend credit in the form of 
goods, money or services to any person other than its 
own employees engaged exclusively in the retail trade, 
upon any employer’s guarantee of part or all of said 
person’s future wages, or pursuant to a wage reduction 
arrangement entered into with said employer, unless an 
identical guaranty or wage deduction arrangement 1s 
available to all retailers. 

Article X. This article relates to the administration 
of the code and need not here be detailed with the ex- 
ception of the final paragraph which follows: 

Section 6. Where the operation of the provisions 
of the code impose an unusual or undue hardship upon 
any retailer or group of retailers, such retailer or group 
of retailers may make application for relief to the Ad- 
ministator or to his duly authorized agent, and the 
Administrator or his agent may, after such public 
notice and hearing as he may deem necessary, grant 
such excepiion to or modification of the provisions of 
this code as may be required to effectuate the purpose 
of the national industrial recovery act. 

Article XI. Section 1. Membership in the na- 
tional retail associations represented upon the National 
Retail Trade Council, or in any affiliated associations, 
shall be open to all retailers of that portion of the re- 
tail trade which said associations respectively repre- 
sented and said associations shall impose no inequit- 
able restrictions upon admission to membership there- 
in. 

Section 2. In addition to information required to 
be submitted to the National Retail Trade Council, 
there shall be furnished to government agencies such sta- 
tistical information as the Administrator may deem 
necessary for the purposes recited in Section 3 (a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Section 3. The provisions of this code shall not be 
interpreted or applied to promote monopolies or 
monopolistic practices or to eliminate or oppress small 
enterprises or to discriminate against them. 

Section 4. No retailer shall use any subterfuge 
to frustrate the spirit and intent of this code, which 
is, among other things, to increase employment by 
universal covenant, to remove obstructions to com- 
merce, to shorten hours of work and to raise wages 
to a living basis. 

Section 5. This code and all the provisions thereof 
are expressly made subject to the right of the Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the provisions of Section 
10 (b) of Title I of the national industrial recovery 
act, from time to time to cancel or modify any order, 
approval, license, rule or regulation, issued under Title 
I of said act. 

Section 6. Such of the provisions of this code 
as are not required to be included herein by the na- 
tional industrial recovery act may, with the approval 
of the President, be modified or eliminated as changes 
in conditions or experience may indicate. It is con- 
templated that from time to time supplementary pro- 
visions to this code or additional codes will be sub- 
mitted for the approval of the President to prevent 
unfair competitive practices and to effectuate the other 
purposés and policies of Title I of the national indus- 
trial recovery act. 

Section 7. This code shall continue in effect until 
June 16, 1935, or the earliest date prior thereto on 
which the President shall by proclamation, or the Con- 
gress shall by joint resolution, declare that the emer- 
gency recognized by Section I of the national indus- 
trial recovery act. 
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BASIC ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CODE UNDER. WHICH 
LAMP INDUSTRY VOTED TO OPERATE 


APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT AUGUST 4, 1933 


I. The term “electrical manufacturing industry” as 
used herein is defined to mean the manufacture for sale 
of electrical apparatus, appliances, material or supplies, 
and such other electrical or allied products as are nat- 
ural affiliates. The term “person” as used herein shall in- 
clude natural persons, partnerships, associations and 
corporations. ‘The term “employer” as used herein shall 
include every person promoting, or actively engaged in, 
the manufacture for sale of the products of the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry as herein: defined, pro- 
vided, however, that organizations or groups of em- 
ployers representing a substantial part of any branch or 
subdivision of the industry may be exempted by the Ad- 
ministrator from the provisions of this code. The 
term “effective date” as used herein is defined to be the 
eleventh day after this code shall have been approved 
by the President of the United States. 


II. Mandatory provisions as required by Section 7 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


III. (a@) On and after the effective date employ- 
ers shall not employ anyone under the age of 16 years. 

(b) On and after the effective date the minimum 
waze that shall be paid by any employer to any em- 
ployee engaged in the processing of the products of the’ 
electrical manufacturing industry and in labor opera- 
tions directly incident thereto shall be 40c per hour, un- 
less the rate per hour for the same class of labor on 
July 15, 1929, was less than 40c in which case the rate 
per hour shall be not less than the rate per hour paid 
on July 15, 1929, and provided also that in no event 
shall the rate per hour be less than 10c per hour, and 
provided, also, that learners may be paid not less than 
80 per cent of the minimum rate paid determined in the 
manner above provided, but the number of learners re- 
ceiving less than such minimum rate so determined shall 
not exceed 5 per cent of the total number of empioyees 
engaged in the processing of products and in labor op- 
erations directly incident thereto. 

(c) On and after the effective date the minimum 
wage that shall be paid by any employer to all other 
employees, except commission salespeople, shall be at 
the rate of $15 per week, provided, however, that office 
boys or girls, and learners may be paid not less than 80 
per cent of such minimum wage, but the number of such 
office boys or girls, and learners paid at a rate of less 
than $15 per week shall not. exceed 5 per cent of the 
total number of employees covered by the provisions of 
this paragraph (c). 

d) The minimum rate of wages provided in this 
Article shall apply to all employees in all localities un- 
less the Administrator or his representative shall fix a 
lower rate for particular localities. 

(e) Not later than ninety (90) days after the ef- 
fective date the electrical manufacturing industry shall 
report to the Administrator through the Board of Gov- 
ernors of National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion the action taken by all employers in adjusting the 
hourly wage rates for all employees receiving more than 
the minimum rates provided in paragraph (b) of this 
Article. 

IV. On and after the effective date employers shall 
not operate on a schedule of hours 

(a) For employees engaged in the processing of 
products of the electrical manufacturing industry, and 
in labor operations directly incident thereto, in excess 
of 36 hours per week. 

_ (6) For all other employees, except executive, ad- 
ministrative and supervisory employees, and traveling 
ane Sentra salespeople, in excess of 40 hours per 
week. 


Provided, however, that these limitations shall not 
apply to those branches of the electrical manufacturing 
industry in which seasonal or peak demand places an 
unusual and temporary burden upon such branches; in 
such cases such number of hours may be worked as are 
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required by the necessities of the situation, but at the 
end of each calendar month every employer shall re- 
port to the Board of Governors of National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, in such detail as may be re- 
quired, the number of man hours worked in that month 
on account of seasonal or peak demand requirements, 
and the ratio which said man hours bear to the total 
number of man hours of labor during said month; and 

Provided, further, that these limitations shall not 
apply in cases of emergency, but at the end of each cal- 
endar month every employer shall report to the super- 
visory agency, hereinafter provided for, in such detail 
as maybe required, the number of man hours worked 
in that month for emergency reasons and the ratio 
which said emergency man hours bear to the total num- 
ber of man hours of labor during said month, | ; 

The balance of the Code relates to admimstrative 
provisions which are not important to the retail trade. 

A supplemental code filed but not signed gives the 
following provisions added by the lamp and shade w- 
dustry: 

1. Full details.of all terms of sale as to date pay- 
ment, quantity, price, delivery arrangement and the like 
shall be set forth in a written order and shall be strictly 
adhered to in the execution of the order. 

2. For all manufacturers located east of the Rocky 
Mountains, terms shall be two per cent ten days, net 
thirty days, f.o.b. factory, with no deviation, except for 
merchandise shipped to points west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, when terms shall be two per cent thirty days, net 
sixty days, f.o.b. factory with free delivery within city 
limits and metropolitan areas, as defined for each dis- 
trict by the Executive Committee. For all manufac- 
turers located west of the Rocky Mountains terms shall 
be two per cent ten days, net thirty days, f.o.b. factory 
with no deviation, except for merchandise shipped to 
points east of the Rocky Mountains when terms shall be 
two per cent thirty days, net sixty days, f.o.b. factory. 

There shall be no invoices of merchandise dated dif- 
ferent from the date of shipment; i.e. no advanced dat- 
ing. 

3. Manufacturers shall not ship goods on consign- 
ment; nor enter into agreements, such as the re-dating 
of orders or shipping in excess of orders, which violate 
the principle of an out and out sale. 

4. Manufacturers shall not deliver merchandise in 
quantities in excess of that actually ordered and for 
which the buyer has contracted. to pay, nor send un- 
ordered merchandise either to regular or prospective 
customers. 

5. Manufacturers shall not make shipments less 
than the standard package quantities as stated in cata- 
logs or price lists without making an additional charge 
to cover the extra cost. 

6. Manufacturers shall grant no rebates, freight ai- 
lowances, advertising allowance, demonstration allow- 
ances, allowances of unearned discount, nor conces- 
sions in any form. 

‘ 7. Commercial bribery in any form such as the giv- 
ing or offering of gratuities, gifts or entertainments to 
buyers, jobbers’ salesmen, retail sales people or others 
as a means of influencing the placement of orders or the 
sale of the manufacturer’s product are condemned and 
prohibited as immoral and unfair trade practices. 


8. That no merchandise shall be accepted for credit 
if the merchandise was shipped in accordance with the 
specifications of the order (all specifications being fully 
lived up to) except where they may be defects in the 
merchandise. Credit then shall be allowed only if re- 
ports of such defects are made within five days after 
receipt of merchandise and returned only upon the writ- 
ten consent of the seller. 


9. That there shall be no acceptance, by the seller, 
of cancellations of bona fide orders that have been con- 
firmed by the buyer and accepted by the seller. 

10. No manufacturer shall give any guarantee or 
protection in any form against advance or decline in the 
prices of his product. 

1. Misrepresentation of merchandise on the part of 
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all parties in respect to style, color, size, substance, de- 
sign or quality, or the use of false, deceptive, untrue, or 
misleading statements by way of advertising, branding 
or otherwise, concerning the nature and character of 
merchandise on the part of any or all parties concerned 
are unfair trade practices. 

12. In order to eliminate copying, drawings or pho- 
tographs or original patterns, designs and ideas, may be’ 
properly dated, witnessed and attested to and submit- 
ted to the authorized representative of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association and such record- 
ing shall serve as the basis of determining priority of 
rights. 

: 13. Sixty days after this code shall have taken ef- 
fect, no manufacturer shall have homework done by his 
employees, other persons, in whole or in part, in their 
homes, or by any other subterfuge, conduct his business 
of manufacturing outside of his own establishment so as 
to frustrate the spirit and intent of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. In the interim, homework is to’ be 
paid at the same wage scale as enumerated in the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Code. 

14. Sockets, cords, plugs, or other electrical ma- 
terials used shall be only those approved by the Nation- 
al Board of Underwriters. However, sixty days from 
August 12th shall be allowed manufacturers to dispose 
of stocks on hand. 

15. In order to enable the Industry adequately to 
protect its members from unfair competition and to aid 
in the administration of the Code, all products must be 
permanently and durably marked with the manufac- 
turer’s name or registered trade mark, or with any other 
such mark which shall have been registered with the 
Association for the purpose of identifying the maker. 

16. That no samples shall be shipped into any city 
for display purposes to be sold by the salesman for less 
than regular price. 

After a careful survey of the industry it has 
been found that the minimum overhead of direct labor 
and material is 70%, and therefore it was agreed that 
no manufacturer shall demoralize the industry by selling 
his merchandise for less than 70% margin over direct 
labor and material. Packing materials may be consid- 
ered part of overhead expense. 


Such of the provisions of this Code as are not re- 
quired by the National Industrial Recovery Act to be 
included herein may, with the approval of the President 
of the United States, be modified or eliminated as 
changed circumstances or experience may indicate. This 
Code is intended to be a supplemental Code, and study 
of the trade practices of the Industry will be continued 
by the Association with the intention of submitting from 
time to time additions to this Code applicable to all em- 
ployers in the Industry and supplemental Codes applic- 
able to one or more divisions of the Industry; such sup- 
plemental Codes, however, to conform to and be con- 
sistent with the provisions of the Basic Code of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Association as now con- 
stituted or hereafter changed. 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR THE LINOLEUM AND FELT 
BASE INDUSTRY 


APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT SEPTEMBER 18, 1933 


Article I. (a) “National Industrial Recovery Act,” 
means the National Industrial Recovery Act approved 
by the President on June 16th, 1933. 

(b) “Act,” means National Industrial Recovery Act. 

(c) “President,” means the President of the United 
States of Americas 

(d) “Administrator,” means the duly appointed 
representative of the President to administer the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. 

(e) “Association,” means the Linoleum and Felt 
Base Manufacturers Association, of New York City. 

(f) “The Industry,” means and includes the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and selling Linoleum and Felt 
Base Floor Covering products. 


(Continued on page 44) 











THE GEORGIAN STYLE ADAPTED 
FO MEET THE NEEDS OFA 
BANKING INSTITUTION 


The lobby of the newly decorated branch of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. at Madison Ave. & 64th St., New York City. 
See text on page 21. 
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IN A BANKING OFFICE THE 
GEORGIAN STYLE IS SUCCESS=- 
FULLY USED TO CREATE A NON 
COMMERCIAL ATMOSPHERE 


See text on page 21. 














WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


Humste-Baitey: Lyle C. Humble, Jr.; 1s 
reported to have resigned his position as uphol- 
stery buyer at the Herpolsheimer Co., Grand 
Rapids, a unit of the Hahn Stores. E. E. Bailey, 
merchandiser and buyer of furniture and home 
furnishings, will assume Mr. Humble’s duties. 

Mo.uTon-SILver: Arthur Moulton, for the 
past 28 years connected with the R. H. White 

Co., formerly assistant to D. C. Theall, and 
since Mr. Theall’s resignation six years ago in 
charge of the department, has resigned. Herbert 
Silver, formerly Mr. Moulton’s assistant, has 
been appointed acting buyer. 

VoLtMER: Philip Vollmer, recently of the 
firm of Deskey & Vollmer, has joined the sales 
force of. the Greeff Co., to represent them 
through Ohio, Pittsburgh, Kentucky, and the 
principal cities in New York State, the territory 
recently included in a trip made by Edward 
Wolff. 

Coit: Geo. Coit, Jr., is in charge of drapery 
and upholstery fabrics with Flint & Kent, Buf- 
falo. ° 

Brizzotora: Miss E. Brizzolora, formerly 
in charge of the upholstery and drapery depart- 
ment of Harrison & Dalley, Nyack, N. Y., is in 
charge of the same department with the newly 
established Mac’s Furniture Co., in the same 
city. 
HoytasH: A. Hoytash is buying upholstery 
and drapery fabrics with the Dayton Dry Goods 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Zuc:. F. V. Zug is in charge of the drapery 
department of Pomeroy’s, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Warner: H. E. Warner is in charge of the 
upholstery and drapery department with Shar- 
tenberg’s, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Ramsey: Robert Ramsey for thirty years 
with the Peerless Plush Mills of Paterson, N. J., 
is now connected with the West New York plant 
of the International Looms, West New York, 
New Jersey. 


SMALL: J. Small is buying upholstery and 


drapery -fabrics with Meyer Livingston Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Kite: Marguerite B. Kile, formerly of the 
Gushard Dry Goods Co., Decatur, IIl., is buying 
upholstery and drapery fabrics for the Lynn & 
Scruggs Dry Goods Co. of the same city. 
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Damon: Mr. Damon is now buying uphol- 
stery fabrics for the Wm. Hahn Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

SELMAN: J. F. Selman has been appointed 
buyer of draperies and upholstery in the base- 
ment department of L. Bamberger & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Mr. Selman who was formerly with 
the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, as assistant buy- 
er of these lines, succeeds Joseph Levine who re- 
cently resigned. 

Detatour: George L. Delatour, Jr., be- 
came associated with the Belgrade Curtain Co., 
Inc., and Robert Gordon & Co., Inc., on the first 
of November. Mr. Delatour will be in full charge 
of the Metropolitan territory for these lines of 
curtains and piece goods. 

Soper: E. Soper is buying drapery and up- 
holstery goods for the J. W. Robinson Co., Los 
Angeles, California, in the position formerly oc- 
cupied by Robert E. Lee. 

Morrow: Kenneth Morrow for several 
years on the staff of Gimbel Bros., N. Y., spe- 
cializing in unit control work, has been appoint- 
ed buyer of occasional furniture, entering upon 
his new duties about November 1. 

McCormick: Chas. D. McCormick, who 
recently closed his own interior decorating busi- 
ness at 1025 Huron Road and joined the force 
of the Kenny & Levan Co. in that city in charge 
of interior decorating, has resigned. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick is continuing to serve his own personal 
clients making his headquarters at his home 2247 
Chestnut Hill Drive, Cleveland. 

Kowatski: Frank Kowalski, formerly in 
charge of the drapery department of the Herpol- 
sheimer Co., Grand Rapids, is now in charge of 
the drapery department of the Killian Co., Ce- 
dar Rapids, Ia. 

Mansure: E. L. Mansure of the E. L. 
Mansure Co., Chicago, has been appointed an 
Industrial Advisor to the N. R. A. for hearings 
on the Drapery and Upholstery Trimming Code. 

BucKLey: Frank W. Buckley, buyer of cur- 
tains, domestic goods and miscellaneous home 
furnishings in the basement department of the 
Gilchrist Co., Boston, has resigned. 


Betz-WyckorF: Arthur Wyckoff, repre- 
senting the Robert Lewis Company, covering the 
Southern territory, recently resigned to devote 
his entire time to a group of other lines. The 
territory will hereafter be covered by Charles L. 
Belz, who has joined the organization and will 
make his headquarters at Houston, Texas. 
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James M. HassaLi 


AMES M. HASSALL, curtain manufacturer 
J of Westboro, Mass., died October 3rd at his 
home, 13 Parkman 
aged 76 years. 

He was associated with his brother the late 
John M. Hassall at the beginning of the Ruf- 
fled and Novelty Curtain industry, in Boston in 
the ’90’s. 

In 1898 he formed his own concern under 
the name of Hassall & Co., and in 1904 re- 
moved his plant to Westboro, Mass. 

His factory and entire contents were de- 
stroyed by fire in 1917 but he promptly re- 
established himself in other premises and con- 
tinued until incapacitated two years ago and 
since confined to his home. Heart trouble sud- 
denly developed a few days before his death. 

He was a member of Siloam Lodge of the 
Masonic Order and also belonged to the I.0.0.F. 
Fraternity. 

Surviving are his widow Lillian M., and 
a brother Herbert G. Hassall. 

Mr. Hassall was a native of England and 
came to Boston in 1888. 


Street, Westboro, Mass., 


Hersert B. NEwTon 

HILADELPHIA newspapers of October 
30th carried the sad news of the death on 
that date of Herbert B. Newton, head of H. 
B. Newton & Co., upholstery fabric manufac- 
turers, Philadelphia, who had been in ill health 
for several years and suffered, recently, a gen- 

eral physical breakdown. 
Deceased was Philadelphia, in 
1871, and learned the technique of the uphol- 
‘ stery business at the mill of Robert Lewis. In 
1892 he became established in business with the 
formation of the partnership of Holdsworth & 
Newton, from which was subsequently evolved 
the present concern. He was eminently success- 
ful as an upholstery manufacturer and was high- 
ly respected for his integrity. Of late, his ill 
health had caused his gradual withdrawal from 
active business, and the management of the com- 
pany was in the hands of his son, H. L. Newton. 
He was widely known as a golfer and was 
an active organizer of golf clubs and was a life 
member of three: the Whitemarsh Valley, Tor- 
resdale, and the Seaview, Atlantic City. He 
was a Mason, member of Lu Lu Temple, the 
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RECENT MERCHANDISE 
INQUIRIES 


a department of information concerning stcck items 
that can be profitably handled by up-to-date stores. 


236. Water-proofed material, composed of paper 
to which burlap is stuck with an asphalt 
coating. Principally used as a water-proof 
inter-lining for trans-oceanic merchandise 
packing cases. 

237. Rectangular cotton mesh open fabric having 
openings 2 inch by 34 of an inch. Used 
for glass curtains and other light-weight 
curtaining purposes. 36 and 50 inch widths. 

238. A plain cotton cloth 7 or 8 ounces to the 
square yard. Woven white but capable of 
being dyed in a variety of attractive colors. 
The material is sometimes used for the 
manufacture of cotton grain sacks; also used 
for inexpensive restaurant uniforms. Dyed 
and employed in the decorative trade as a 
plain furniture slip cover. 

239. A light-weight curtain material having alter- 
nating cotton and rayon warps with a two 
shot filling of plain and slub yarn, both of 
cotton. Fairly open and light in weight for 
curtain purposes. (An imported material 
not available in this country.) 

240. Pebble cloth drapery fabric having alternat- 
ing bands of pebble cloth and wide wale 
rep. A reversible armure of drapery weight. 

241. Italian made spring twine imported from 
abroad and marketed under a trademarked 
name. This particular twine is imported by 
the mill agents and confined to a single 
firm for the entire United States. 

242. A green antique mohair. Inquirer does not 
specify whether the material is flat Or pile 
fabric, but the term ‘‘antique’”’ is interpreted 
to mean a machine manipulation which gives 
the appearance of worn spots. 

243. Three-fold wooden shutter screens, the. 
upper section resembling a window shutter, 
the lower section being in plain panels. 

244. Folding wall paper screens at a moderate 
price. 

245. Gears and other hardware particularly 
adapted in size, weight, and caliber for the 
operation of Venetian blinds. 


Sources of supply for the above items will be given 
on request. If you have a need for any item of 
merchandise, the source of which is unknown to you 
we will gladly try to supply the information. 











Penn A. C. and active in charitable works. 
He is survived by his widow, Fannie, and 
his son, H. L. Newton. 


Tuomas D. Cooper 


HE death of Thomas D. Cooper suddenly 

at Cleveland, Ohio, on October 17, was a 
great shock to the deceased’s many friends in 
the New York market and in the various terri- 
tories covered by him on the road. 

Deceased, who was in his forty-ninth year, 
was just barely recovered from a serious acci- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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NEWS. OF Tre 
INDUSTRY 


N NOVEMBER lst the Steiner Studio removed 

to 235 E. 42nd St., New York, where they 
are engaged in drapery and upholstery work for 
the decorative trade. 


THE UpHoLsteRy department of H. R. Mallin- 

son & Co., for the last year or two at 509 
Madison Ave., has been moved down to the 
’ firm’s headquarters at 299 Fifth Ave. 


AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new silk plush fabrics 

is being shown by the International Looms at 
their showroom, 25 E. 21st St. This line contains 
various novel weaves suitable for the trade in 
better class fabrics. 


THE “DIFFERENT” type of Christmas card for 

business executives is being offered by the 
Grayhound Press, New York. These cards are 
of original design and novelty executed in col- 
ors, metallic inks, etc. Some are engraved, others 
hand painted and still others may, be called silver 
highlight etchings. 


‘THE STOCK OF imported Italian furniture frames, 

now shown by Joseph W. Ginsberg, 44 East 
21st Street, New York City, has been augmented 
by a number of selections made by Mr. Ginsberg 
on his recent trip to Italy. Many of these are 
in walnut, the current popular frame wood. 


[UNDER THE NAME of Irvington Fabrics Co., A. 

Arnold Weston and Irving C. Perlin have 
opened a showroom and office at 24 E. 21st St., 
New York, where they are showing a wide 
selection of upholstery and drapery fabrics. 
Both men are well known throughout the trade 
due to their many years of association with the 
old Weston Co. 


NEW ALL COTTON FRIEZE 


[N THE NEW LINE of the United States Pile Fab- 
ric Corporation is shown a cotton frieze made 
entirely of cotton to simulate the appearance of 
a jacquard mohair frieze. This item is made in 
a number of desirable patterns (one is illustrated 
on page 27) in a suitable color range. 
The U. S. Pile Fabric Corporation is also 








showing a line of new cushion top patterns of 
all cotton and cotton with rayon flowers. 


INTERESTING LIGHTING EXHIBIT 
THE LIGHTOLIER COMPANY have turned their 
premises at 11 E. 36th St., New York, into 
what they describe as a “lighting center for the 
dramatization of light as an integral part of ar- 
chitectural design.” 

The exhibit consists of an arrangement of 
rooms, display booths, etc., in which is demon- 
strated the correct placing of lights and the most 
appropriate fixtures to meet various conditions 
of architecture and decoration. 


CHANGES AT SUPERIOR TRIMMING CO. 
[N A REORGANIZATION of the Superior Trimming 

Co., manufacturers of upholstery and drapery 
trimmings, at 26 W. 22nd St., F. W. Wambach 
remains president as before, while O. Eisen- 
schiml who has recently joined the firm, becomes 
treasurer and secretary. Mr. Eisenschiml was 
formerly for sixteen years with Johnson & 
Faulkner and thirteen years in an executive po- 
sition with Stern Bros. 

In addition to these changes the entire line 
is now being shown in the showroom of Ken- 
neth & Co. at 70 W. 40th St., which will in the 
future be the selling headquarters for the Su- 
perior Trimming Co., under the supervision of 
Mr. Eisenschiml. 


JAS. V. HUNT NAMED PRESIDENT OF WESTERN 
ASS’N 


‘THE PERMANENT ORGANIZATION of the Western 

Association of Manufacturers of Novelty 
Curtains, Draperies, Bedspreads and Novelty 
Pillows recently effected, has named James V. 
Hunt .of the Powdrell Hunt Co., temporary 
president. The other officers include: Irving S. 
Ettinger of I. S. Ettinger Co., vice-president ; 
Fred L. Brethauer of Marshall Field & Co., 
Wholesale, treasurer; L. E. Johnson, Jr., of J. 
W. Johnson Co., Inc., secretary. These officers 
are also directors. The three other directors on 
the board are Walter Gotsch of Walter Gotsch 
Co., Chas, M. Kissel, of Chicago Curtain Co., 
and Ralph R. Pihl of Zion Institutions and In- 
dustries, Inc. 


PURCHASE MILL PROPERTY 
A NEw FIRM composed of members of the Pow- 


drell family represented in the firm of Pow- 
drell & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, Conn., has 
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THE DISPLAY AT THE 
COTTON INSTITUTE 


An unusual presentation of cotton 
materials was staged recently by the 
Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., dra- 
matized as ‘‘The Story of the Cotton 
Family” at the Hotel Biltmore on 
October 18, The display comprised 
a series of exhibits suggestive of 
store windows arranged with appro- 
priate backgrounds and lighting. 

While “The Story of the Cotton 
Family” was intended to be repre- 
sentative of the part played by cot- 
ton textures in relation to human 
needs, the major emphasis was on 
the application of cotton in the fur- 
nishing and beautifying of home en- 
vironment and in the realm of uphol- 
stery and drapery fabrics. An im- 
posing number of the upholstery 
fabric manufacturing trade was rep- 
resented. 

The display held in conjunction 
with the 8th annual meeting of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, at the 
hotel, was arranged with the coop- 
eration of Miss Virginia Hamill, 
well-known authority on _ interior 
decorating and designing, and was 
highly commended by many of the 
trade representatives by whom it 
was viewed. Two of the groupings 
are pictured herewith, showing new 

Contemporary” prints by the Glen- 
dale Linen Co. 
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been formed as the Powdrell Associates, Inc., 
and this new firm has acquired the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber properties in Goodyear, Conn., 
adjoining Danielson. The purchase comprises 
practically an entire village embracing factories, 
warehouses, and more than two hundred tene- 
ments. The Goodyear plant will be utilized for 
industrial development and manufacturing space 
The buildings will be sublet to smaller manufac- 
turing units with a view of building up the com- 
munity. <A diversification of industries having 
future prospects will be preferred. 


DISPLAY OF NEW WEAVES AND TEXTURES 

A VERY UNUSUAL EXHIBITION OF TEXTURES 

opened for the trade November 6 at the 
showrooms of the Lehman-Connor Co. For sev- 
eral years they have introduced a great number 
of new weaves and these are naturally included 
in the conventional range of standard fabrics. 
The exhibition, however, consists of a showing 
of materials in white, and the wide variety of 
“whites” and off tones of white constitutes an 
interesting exhibition. 

They show over sixty different materials or 
treatments, all in white, the group comprising 
everything from gauzes, voiles and the lightest 
stuffs to the heavier fabrics and in all textures 
—cotton, linen, wool, and the synthetic yarns. 

The exhibition included fabrics that will re- 
tail up to $15 a yard and down to 60 cents. 


FURNITURE DISPLAY 


ALL THE FURNITURE of the John Widdicomb 

Co., such as attracted attention at Chicago in 
the Florida Tropical House is on display at the 
showroom of the H. Herrmann Furniture Co., 
who are the New York representatives of John 
Widdicomb Co. 

The Herrmann Furniture Co., have two 
showrooms in New York. At One Park Avenue 
they show the entire John Widdicomb line. At 
the Herrmann Building, 527-537 West 34th St., 
they show the entire line of the Elgin A. Si- 
monds Co. One entire floor at the Herrmann 
Building is given over to the display of this line. 
This exhibit includes living room furniture, nov- 
elty pieces, and bedroom and dining room suites, 
all in the period styles. 


NEW NOVELTY CURTAIN CONCERN 


A NEW NOVELTy curtain manufacturing busi- 
ness has been organized by J. G. Mullin, 


who for the past ten years has traveled the New 
England, Ohio and West Virginia territory, with 
most of his time spent in New England, for 
Morse & Driscoll, Inc., Taunton, Mass. 

Mr. Mullin will cater principally to the New 
England trade and has purchased the bulk of his 
manufacturing materials from the liquidated 
stock of Morse & Driscoll, Inc. He is, therefore, 
favorably situated to continue for the New Eng- 
land trade the various numbers purchased by 
them from the old firm. 

In addition to traveling for the firm of 
Morse & Driscoll, Inc., Mr. Mullin was also a 
member of the board of directors which position 
he still holds, his venture into the manufacturing 
business having been occasioned by the with- 
drawal of Morse & Driscoll from the curtain 
business to devote their interest to the Carver 
shade. 


LEWIS A. MAKER TAKES OVER CURTAIN LINES 
‘THE FIRM OF MORSE & DRISCOLL, INC., announced 

under date of October 24 the fact that the 
Board of Directors of that firm had voted to 
discontinue the curtain end of the business and 
devote their entire attention to the promotion 
and sales of the new Carver ventilating shade. 
This removes from the lace curtain industry the 
name of a firm which in various forms has been 
connected with the manufacture of novelty cur- 
tains for a great many years. Their new devel- 
opment, the Carver shade, has grown to such 
proportions as to justify their putting their en- 
tire time and attention to it. 

The curtain business of Morse & Driscoll, 
Inc., is to be continued by Lewis A. Maker, for- 
merly a vice-president and director of the firm, 
who will carry on the business for himself ‘un- 
der his own name with headquarters at 1200 
Broadway, New York City. The former firm’s 
curtain inquiries will be turned over to Mr. Mak- 
er, aS he has purchased practically the entire 
inventory of the novelty curtain end and has 
retained many of the former factory’s employees 
in his own organization. 


FORMING MID-WEST BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
(COUPLED WITH THE ANNOUNCEMENT that the 

exhibition of the Chicago Drapery Manufac- 
turers Association would be scheduled at the 
Palmer House, January 15-20, is the statement 
that elaborate plans have been made for the 
staging of a dinner-dance and entertainment on 
Wednesday, January 17. The Chicago associa- 





tion has made a reputation for its entertainment 
of out-of-town buyers and it is understood their 
plans this year will surpass any previous ef- 
forts in that direction. 

The Chicago Drapery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation are forming a Mid-West Buyers Associa- 
tion, a group that will meet at the same time as 
the Curtain Show and will have a room of their 
own at the Palmer. House, supplied by the Chi- 
cago Drapery Manufacturers Association, in 
which room they will form their own organiza- 
tion, elect their officers and discuss various items 
of interest to the buying fraternity. 

The Manufacturers Association, at its forth- 
coming show will occupy a complete floor and 
inasmuch as their former shows have occasioned 
favorable comment both as to the quality of the 
exhibits and as to the general supervision and 
conduct of the show as a whole, there is reason 
to expect that a considerable increase in interest 
and attendance will mark the January event. 


DRAPERY OPENING DATES ANNOUNCED 
AARRANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN COMPLETED for the 

Second New York Drapery Opening spon- 
sored by leading manufacturers and converters 
as a concerted presentation of lines by the New 


Part of the Exhibition Lobby of the Permanent Exhibition 
of Decorative Arts and Crafts 
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York drapery trade on the week beginning Jan- 
uary 8, 1934. 

Among those who have joined in sponsoring 
a concerted market opening are the following 
firms: Robert Alder Co., Inc.; Atkinson, Fen- 
lon Co., Inc.; Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc.; Bart- 
mann & Bixer, Inc.; Titus Blatter & Co.; Brom- 
ley Mfg. Co.; Fred Butterfield & Co., Inc., (Up- 
town Drapery Dept.) ; Chester Lace Mills; Cyrus 
Clark Co.; Columbia Mills; Consolidated Trim- 
ming Corporation; Desley Fabrics; Doblin Co., 
Inc.; Fairclough & Gold, Inc.; F. A. Foster & 
Co., Inc.; Guilford Fabrics, Inc.; Allen Kandell ; 
Kent, Lehr & Fitch, Inc.; Robert LeFort & Co., 
Inc.; Oliver & Kaufman, Inc.; The Orinoka 
Mills; Paroma Draperies, Inc.; Patchogue-Ply- 
mouth Mills Corporation; Quaker Lace Co.; 
Riverdale Mfg. Co., Inc.; S. M. Schwab, Jr., & 
Co.; Scranton Lace Co.; Stead & Miller Co.; 
Stern Fabrics Corporation; United States Lace 
Curtain Mills; Waverly Fabrics; Wilkes-Barre 
Lace Mfg. Co. 

This list, covering as it does the major ma- 
terials of interest to upholstery and drapery 
buyers, insures a presentation of newly developed 
merchandise that will amply justify an effort on 
the part of the buyer to see the new lines unde: 
these favorable auspices. In addition to those 
already listed, other salesrooms are planning to 
join in the seasonal display, and the week of 
January 8 will be an important week both for 
buyers, wholesalers, and converters. 


CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION DATES 
ARRANGED 


ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE by Samuel Smith, 

president of the National Curtain and 
Drapery Buyers’ Association, that the Associa- 
tion has secured reduced rates for men attend- 
ing the convention to be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, January 8 to 12, inclusive. 

Coupled with the announcement of the con- 
vention date is the fact that Professor Herbert 
R. Mauersberger, textile consultant at Columbia 
University, has been secured to give a very in- 
teresting illustrated talk on a subject which will 
be announced later. A large attendance is antici- 
pated as the reservations are already being 
placed. 

H. M. Waters who has charge of the ex- 
hibits informs us that already the following firms 
have made reservations for exhibit space: New 
England Curtain Co.; Stone-Cline Curtain Co.; 













Roley-Poley Mfg. Co.; Andrew McLean Co.; 
Kirsch Co.; R. Loeb & Co.; Hub Curtain Co.; 
Moskowitz Bros. Curtain Corporation; Boott 
Mills; Bluebird Slip Cover Co.; David Schiff & 
Co.; Max Hand & Son; Arnold B. Cox; Robert- 
son Factories, Inc., with others who have made 
tentative reservations. 
This, Mr. Waters informs us, is a greater 
number of reservations to be made this far in 
advance of the opening date than has been the 
case with any of the previous New York Cur- 
tain and Drapery Shows. Indications are that 
the January event will be equal if not superior 
to any of the former shows which have averaged 
in attendance more than 1,000 buyers, many of 
whom make their headquarters at the hotel. 





THE PEDAC EXHIBIT 

A NEw Type of exhibition for the wholesale 

decorative trade is being opened in the Rocke- 
feller Center under the name of A Permanent 
Exhibition of Decorative Arts and Crafts. Open- 
ing officially the latter part of this month it will 
occupy approximately 18,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space on the tenth floor of the RCA Building. 
Manufacturers, importers and jobbers catering 
to the decorative trade will have individual ex- 
hibits in charge of the PEDAC Service staff. 
In this way decorators and their clients will have 
the opportunity of viewing an unusually wide 
choice of fabrics, furniture, floor covering, and 
other furnishings under one roof with a great 
saving of time. The sales staff of PEDAC will 
conduct the visitors to the various displays to 
facilitate their selection, when requested, but 
decorators or their clients may go unattended 
from space to space as they so desire. 

No actual sales will be made or even prices 
quoted as all business of this nature will be 
consummated at the salesrooms of the various 
firms represented. As a protection to the deco- 
rator only those selling the trade will have space 
in this permanent exposition and furthermore 
only decorators and their clients will bé permitted 
to visit these displays. 

The exhibition has been endorsed by leading 
decorators and architects throughout the coun- 
try and by the National organization of the 
American Institute of Interior Decorators. 

The layout of the exhibition is very attrac- 
tive. The lobby with a semi-circular foyer at 
one end has photographic reproductions of the 
various decorative crafts. 
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(Continued from page 38) 

dent sustained in a fall which occurred a couple 
of months ago and had started out again on his 
regular trip. In Cleveland he was stricken with 
pneumonia which resulted in his death. In ad- 
dition to having traveled for various curtain and 
fabric firms he was a partner in the firm of the 
Cooper & De Luna Corp. during its existence. 

He is survived by his widow. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in Hackensack, N. J., on Thurs- 
day, October 20, interment at-Woeodlawn Cem- 
etery the day following. 





TO EVERY AGE ITS OWN DECORATIVE 
PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 19) 

of the individual undertaking to produce the 
desired material, there are today standardized 
products in varnish, in lacquer, in enamel, in 
paint, instantly available with the opening of the 
manufacturer’s can, and running uniform in 
shade, viscosity, and constituency, whether one 
or a dozen cans be required for the job. 

In floor coverings there is the flexibility that 
is provided by the use of materials that can be 
cut in any shape or character and joined to- 
gether at will by the application of an adhesive 
back strip to produce not only any pattern but 
any desirable variety of colors that may be re- 
quired. 

And so throughout the whole gamut of in- 
terest in the trades which we serve—the decora- 
tion and the furnishing of homes—the very am- 
plitude of choice instead of simplifying the task 
of selection, serves to make it still more com- 
plex, with a consequent increase in the possibility 
of error. 

We live in a world of marvelous conveni- 
ences during a time when information of all 
kinds, technical as well as casual, streams from 
the radio and floods the pages of the printed 
press. 

The one condition, however, in which this 
generation finds itself no different to the gen- 
erations of its forefathers is in the necessity of 
making use for itself of the knowledge that is 
available. Skill has never been born from the 
mere accident of being exposed to the results of 
skill, and rich as is the inheritance of invention, 
of development, and of progress that today’s 
generation enjoys, it will bring no advantage un- 
less it becomes a real possession of the individ- 
ual at whose service it has been placed. 
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CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR LINOLEUM 
(Continued from page 36) 


(gz) “Effective Date,” means the second Monday 
after this Code is duly approved by the President. 

Article II. Any member of the Industry is eligible 
for membership in the Association, and there shall be no 
inequitable restrictions on membership. The provisions 
of the Code shall be applicable to all members of the 
Industry. 


Article III. This Code and all the provisions there- 
of are expressly made subject to the right of the Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the provisions of Clause 10(b) 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, from time to 
time, to cancel or modify any order, approval, license, 
rule or regulation issued under Title I of said Act, and 
specifically to the right of the President to cancel or 
modify his approval of this Code or any conditions im- 
posed by him upon his approval thereof. 


Article IV. Section 1. On and after the effective 
date no member of this Industry shall cause or permit 
any employee, except executives and their personal sec- 
retaries, salesmen, research technicians, foremen, and 
assistant foremen, to work an average of more than 40 
hours per week in any 26 weeks period (i.e. not over 
1040 hours in any 26 weeks period) and in no event, 
except shipping crews including truck drivers, more than 
48 hours in any one week. Provided that in cases of 
emergency, laboratory technicians, and mechanics en- 
gaged in repair work shall be exempt from the maxi- 
mum hour limitations above provided. For the purposes 
of this Section, the first 26 weeks period for each em- 
ployee in the employ of any member of this Industry 
at the effective date of this Code shall begin with that 
date, and the first 26 weeks period for any employee 
thereafter employed by any member of this Industry 
shall begin with the date of employment of such em- 
ployee by such member. 


Section 2. On and after the effective date, no mem- 
ber of this Industry shall employ any minor under the 
age of sixteen years. Provided, however, that where a 
State law specifies a higher minimum age, no member 
of this Industry shall employ within such State any per- 
son below the age specified by such State law. It has 


e been the custom in this Industry to employ child 
abor. ; 


_ Section 3. On and after the effective date, the min- 
imum wage which shall be paid by members of this In- 
dustry to any employee, except office employees, shall be 
at the rate of 40c per hour for male labor and 35c per 
hour for female labor. The above minimum rates of 
pay shall not in any way be considered as a discrim- 
ination by reason of sex and where in any case women 
do the same work, or perform substantially the same 
duties as men during the hours that they are legally 
permitted by State laws to be employed they shall re- 
ceive the same rate of wage as men receive for doing 
such work or performing such duties. The minimum 
wage paid to any office employee shall be at the rate of 
$14.00 per week. Rates paid for hourly labor in excess 
of the minimum rates shall be increased in fair relation 
to the above minimum hourly wage rates. Said mini- 
mum hourly wage rates shall be maintained regardless 
of whether the employee is compensated on the basis 
of a time rate or on a piece work performance. Pro- 
vided, however, that when a State law specifies a higher 
— —— = member of this Industry shall employ 
un suc ate any person at / 
specified by such State law. So a 


Section 4. (Mandatory 
N.LRA.) ners 


_ . Article V. With a view to keeping the President 
informed as to the functioning of this Code of Fair 
Competition, and whether the Industry is adopting and 
maintaining appropriate action to effectuate the declared 
policy of the Act, and to provide for making available 
to the Administrator and members of the Industry in- 
formation to assist in effectuating the policy of the Act, 


NOVEMBER 


paragraphs Section 7 





15, 1933 





each member of the Industry will furnish to the Ad- 
ministrative Agency hereinafter provided for or to the 
Administrator, reports relative to hours of labor, wages, 
volume of production and sales in units and/or dollars, 
and finished stocks on hand. Members of the Industry 
shall furnish such additional reports and data as may be 
required by the Administrator or by the Association 
subject to the approval of the Administrator and other- 
wise in the form and manner as hereafter may be di- 
rected by the Administrator or the Association, subject 
to the approval of the Administrator. All of such re- 
ports and data shall be duly certified if requested by the 
Administrator or the Association. 

Article VI. All reports required by the Code to be 
filed with the Association shall be subject to verification 
by a competent and disinterested person, at such time or 
times, and by such person or persons as may be deter- 
mined by the Association, subject to the approval of the 
Administrator. Provided, that if it should appear that 
any reports were not filed when and as required by the 
Code, or were inaccurate, the expense of such verifying 
work, subject to the approval of the Administrator, 
shall be paid by the member of the Association so in de- 
fault. 

Article VII. The Linoleum and Felt Base Manu- 
facturers Association is hereby designated the Agency 
to cooperate with the Administrator in administering, 
supervising, and promoting the performance of the pro- 
visions of this Code by the members of this Linoleum 
and Felt Base Industry. 

Article VIII. Such of the provisions of this Code 
as are not required to be included therein by the Na- 


tional Industrial Recovery Act may, with the approval 


of the President, be modified or eliminated as changes 
in the circumstances or experience may indicate. It is 
contemplated that from time to time, supplementary pro- 
visions to this Code or additional Codes will be sub- 
mitted for the approval of the President to prevent un- 
fair competition in price and other unfair and de- 
structive competitive practices and to effectuate other 
purposes and policies of Title I of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act consistent with the provisions there- 
of. 


This Code embodies changes requested by the 
legai advisor of the NRA on September 7, 1933. 


PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE CODE OF FAIR COMPETI- 
TION FOR THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


(APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT JULY 16, 1933) 


1. Definitions: The term “Cotton Textile Industry” | 
as used herein is defined to mean the manufacture of 
cotton yarns and/or cotton woven fabrics, whether as a 
final process or as a part of a larger or further process. 
The term “employees” as used herein shall include all 
persons employed in the conduct of such operations. 
The term “Productive machinery” as used herein is de- 
fined to mean spinning spindles and/or looms. The 
term “effective date” as used herein is defined to be 
July 17, 1933... . 

II. On and after the effective date, the minimum 
wage that shall be paid by employers in the Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry to any of their employees—except learners 
during a six weeks’ apprenticeship, cleaners and outside 
employees—shall be at the rate of $12 per week when 
employed in the southern section of the industry and at 
the rate of $13 per week when employed in the northern 
section for 40 hours of labor. 

III. On and after the effective date, employers in 
the Cotton Textile Industry shall not operate on a 
schedule of hours of labor for their employees—except 
repair shop crews, engineers, electricians, firemen, office 
and supervisory staff shipping, watching and outside 
crews, and cleaners—in excess of 40 hours per week and 
they shall not operate productive machinery in the Cot- 
ton Textile Industry for more than two shifts of 40 
hours each per week. 

IV. On and after the effective date, employers in 
the Cotton Textile Industry shall not employ any minor 
under the age of 16 years. 















V. With a view to keeping the President informed 
as to the observance or non-observance of this Code of 
Fair Competition, and as to whether the Cotton Textile 
Industry is taking appropriate steps to effectuate the de- 
clared policy of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
each person engaged in the Cotton Textile Industry will 
furnish duly certified reports in substance as follows 
and in such form as may hereafter be provided: 

(a) Returns every,four weeks showing actual hours 
worked by the various occupational groups of employees 
and minimum weekly rates of wages. 

(b) In the case of mills having no looms, returns 
should be made every four weeks showing the number 
of spinning spindles in place, the number of spinning 
spindles actually operated each week, the number ot 
shifts, and the total number of spindle hours each week. 
In the case of mills having no spinning spindles, returns 
every four weeks showing the number of looms in place, 
the number of looms actually operated each -week, the 
number of shifts and the total number of loom hours 
each week. In the case of mills that have spinning 
spindles and looms, returns every four weeks showing 
the number of spinning spindles and looms in place; the 
number of spinning spindles and looms actually operated 
each week, the number of shifts and the total number of 
spindle hours and loom hours each week. 

(c) Weekly returns showing Production in terms 
of the commonly used unit, i.e. linear yards, or pounds 
or pieces; Stocks on Hand both sold and unsold stated 
in the same terms and Unfilled Orders stated also in 
the same terms. These returns are to be confined to 
— constructions and broad divisions of cotton tex- 
tiles. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 320 Broadway, 
New York City, is constituted the agency to collect and 
receive such reports. 

Article VI referring to specific recommendations 
concerning administration is not included herewith for 
the purpose of saving space. 

VII. Where the costs of executing contracts en- 
tered into in the Cotton Tetxile Industry prior to the 
presentation to Congress of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act are increased by the application of the pro- 
visions of that Act to the industry it is equitable and 
promotive of the purposes of the Act that appropriate 
adjustments of such contracts to reflect such increased 
costs be arrived at by arbitral proceedings or otherwise, 
and the Cotton Textile Industry Committee, the appli- 
cant for this Code, is constituted an agency to assist in 
— oo cgi 

. Mandator aragraphs 
N.LR.A. ee 

Article IX, relating to the President's right to 
cancel or modify provisions of the code, is omitted 
here to save space. 


(Continued on page 48) 


from Section 7, 








| Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 


Minimum charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in | 
strict confidence. 





IIMPORTERS OF CURTAIN MATERIALS and 
fabrics catering to the decorative trade wish to add 
additional line in their long established Los Angeles 
office located at 816 So. Figueroa St. Address “Es- 
tablished,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED FOR CHICAGO ONLY, line, priced 
right to sell large mail order houses, jobbers and 
department stores. Straight commission. Well es- 
tablished selling agent. Address “Chicago,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—We want an experi- 
_ enced furniture man and $50,600 to take active part 
in management of furniture factory now in operation, 
located in the Middle West, making medium and 
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cheap upholstered furniture, including frames. 1929 
sales were close to one million dollars. Address “S. 
S. C.” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED for side line of East Indian 
rugs and fabrics—must have non-conflicting lines 
and be known to upholstery or art trade. East India 
Importing Co., 230—5th Ave., New York. 
FOR SALE—USED CHAMPION HAIR PICKER, 
very good condition, cheap. Bass, 175 Lafayette St., 
New York. 
MANUFACTURER OF PILE FABRICS featuring 
plain and figured velours and plushes desires con- 
nection with experienced salesman for Metropolitan 
New York district. Write full details. Address “Pile 
Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to carry side iine of India 
Prints on commission basis. Address “India Prints” 
care The Upholsterer. ; 
WANTED—Live mill line tapestries. and pile fabrics 
for wholesale furniture manufacturer for Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. Know the 
trade thoroughly. Address “Live Line,” care The 
Upholsterer. i 
A NEW YORK SALES ORGANIZATION with 
men calling on drapery departments throughout 
the country seeks to represent a mill producing vol- 
ume merchandise at popular prices. Address “Selling 
Organization,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—for New England, Mid- 
west, Middle South, Pennsylvania and Ohio terri- 
tories. Side line; floor screens; established house. 
Commission basis. Address “Screens” care. The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—representation of drapery and upholstery 
mills by established selling organization now selling 
major department stores. Address “Major,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—well acquainted in New England and 
New York States wishes one or two non-competing 
lines. Address “Acquainted,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED by drapery cutter and uphol- 
sterer in all its branches. Nine years with leading 
firm. Full charge or bench. Go anywhere. Address 
“Drapery Cutter,” care The Upholsterer, 
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Vhiladelphia ..... 1015 Chestnut St. Grand Rapids, 

Jamestown, N. Y....... Fenton Bldg. Assoc of Commerce Bldg. 
las Angeles ...... 12th St. & Bway. High Point, N. C., 

CRIBRED cccccccceese 201 N. Wells St Wachovia Bk. Bidg 








THE UNIQUE 
ANTIQUE NAIL & TACK 
PULLER 


PAT. DTC. 13, 1932 U. S. PAT. NO. 1891164 
A TOOL FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Makes no damage on goods, nail or frame. 
Makes no noise and easy to operate. 


os a 
A MONEY SAVER 


For every Upholsterer, Decorator, Cabinet 
Maker and Carpenter, Antique Repairer, 
Architect and Designer. 


PRICE 85¢c EACH 
By mail, U. S. P. O. Money-order, $1. 
Special Price for Dealers 


DISTRIBUTING CO. 
¥. 


7023 - 45th Ave., Woodside, L. I., N. 
Tel. HAvemeyer 9-5981 


LEATHER 


For fine upholstering SOLD by the YARD. Hide 
joined to hide in rolls 25 yards long and 36” or 
27” wide without visible joint. Write for infor- 
mation and prices. 


DUAL LEATHERS CORPORATION 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 
































Italian Furniture Frames 


A waried stock always on hand 


JOSEPH W. GINSBERG 








CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR THE COTTON 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 45) 


X. Such of the provisions of this Code as are net 
required to be included therein by the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act may with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, be modified or eliminated as changes in circum- 
stances or experience may indicate. It is contemplated 
that from time to time supplementary provisions to this 
Code or additional codes will be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the President to prevent unfair competition in 
price and other unfair and destructive competitive prac- 
tices and to effectuate the other purposes and policies 
of Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act con- 
sistent with the provisions hereof. 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR THE WALL PAPER 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


(APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT SEPT. 7, 1933) 


To effectuate the policy of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act insofar as it is applicable to 
the Wall Paper Manufacturing Industry, the following 
provisions are established as a Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for the Wall Paper Manufacturing Industry. 

I. A. The term “Wall Paper Manufacturing In- 
dustry” is defined to mean the process of printing, im- 
printing, or embossing upon raw paper stock a pattern 
and/or design in colors or otherwise, thus producing ait 
article suitable for decoration or the embellishment of 
walls and/or ceilings in homes, hotels, apartments, or 
other buildings. 


B. The term “manufacturer” shall include, but with- 


_out limitation, any person, partnership, association, trust, 


or corporation and all who employ labor in the conduct 
of any branch of the Wall. Paper Manufacturing In- 
dustry as defined above. 


C. The term “employees” as used in this Code shail 
include all persons employed in the conduct of the oper- 
ations of manufacturing wall paper. 


D. The term “printing machines,” as used, herein, is 
defined to mean wall paper printing machines; or ink 
embossing machines producing finished wall paper that 
has not been printed. 


E. The term “line or lines,” as used herein, is de- 
fined to mean all the wall papers produced by any manu- 
facturer during a current year. 

F. The term “current year” is defined to mean the 
twelve months’ period succeeding June 30th of each year. 


G. The term “jobs” as used herein is defined to 
mean all unsold wall papers which have been in a line . 
of a manufacturer in any current year and which shall 
not be included in the line or lines of such manufac- 
turer in the succeeding current year. 


H. The term “effective date,” as used herein, is de- 
fined as the second Monday after the approval by the 
President of the United States of this Code or any part 
thereof or addition thereto. 


II. (a) On and after the effective date the mini- 
mum wage that shall be paid by any employer in the 
Wall Paper Manufacturing Industry shall be thirty-five 
cents ($0.35) per hour or fourteen dollars ($14.00) per 
week for forty (40) hours of labor for males, and at 
the rate of thirty-two and one-half cents ($0.32%) per 
hour, or thirteen dollars ($13.00) per week for forty 
(40) hours of labor for females. 


(b) The existing amounts by which wage rates in 
the higher-paid classes exceed wages in the lower-paid 
classes shall be maintained. 


III. (a) The limit of hours of labor for all em- 
ployees, excepting outside salesmen, emergency repair 
crews, superintendents, and their foremen, shall be forty 
(40) hours in each week; but further provided that all 
such excepted employees paid on an hourly basis shall 
be paid at the rate of time and a half for all hours per 
week over forty (40). 


(b) Each manufacturer in this industry shall be 





Importer 4 limited to two eight-hour shifts; however no employee 

44 E. 21st St. (Algon. 4-6289) NEW YORK shall be required to work more than one eight-hour 
— cement shift in any one day. 
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1V. On and after the effective date employers shall 
mot employ or have in their employ any person under 
the age of 16 years. : 

V. (Mandatory paragraphs from Section 7, 
N.LR.A.) 

VI. Nothing contained in this Section shall apply 
to or affect in any way contracts between members of 
the Wall Paper Manufacturing Industry and others in 
existence prior to the effective date of this Code. 

(a) This Code hereby provides that all manufac- 
turers of wall paper shall comply with Commercial 
Standard CS 16-29 Bureau of Standards, as adopted on 
May 25, 1929, at a conference of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, users of wall paper, and others interested, and 
approved and promulgated August 1, 1929, by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

(b) As an addition to the matter set forth in the 
said Commercial Standard CS 16-29, a further standard 
for this Industry and further regulation of the kinds 
and weights of raw stock to be used hereby are estab- 
lished, to wit: No wall paper printed on less than ten 
(10) ounce stock, or below the said Commercial Stand- 
ard requirements in any other respect, shall bear any 
mark or statement that such papers conform to the said 
Commercial Standard CS 16-29. ; 

(c) No wall paper shall be printed on raw stock in 
weight less than nine (9) ounces, except that to be 
marked “less than nine (9) ounce stock” on the selvage. 

(d) Ungrounded goods shall be plainly marked by 
the manufacturer on the selvage of the Wall Paper and 
all manufacturers shall mark their samples with the 
word “ungrounded.” 

VII. The following shall constitute unfair n:eth- 
ods of competition: 

(a) The copying of designs and/or patterns. 

. (b) The selling of goods at less than cost, except 
jobs. 
(c) Failure to maintain an adequate differential in 
the selling prices to the wholesaler and retailer. 

(d) The making of sample books by any manufac- 
turer for any customer and failing to include in the cost 
of said sample books the cost of the wall paper used 
therein, charged at the same rate by said manufacturer 
to said customer as the goods said customer has pur- 
chased for stock, and in addition any other expenses in- 
curred in the making of said sample books. This shill 
not apply to one book known as Book of Selections fur- 
nished to a customer by a manufacturer with his order. 
No more than one sample book or Book of Selection 
shall be given to a customer by a manufacturer. 

(e) The selling of goods as jobs by any manufac- 
turer before the 3lst day of December in any year, and 
at lower prices than 33%4 per cent below the individual 
seller’s established current minimum price of the same 
grade to the same buyer. 

(f{) The false marking or branding of products of 
the Industry. 

(g) The making of or causing or permitting to be 
made or published any false, untrue, or deceptive state- 
ment by way of advertisement or otherwise, concerning 
the grade, quality, quantity, substance, character, nature, 
origin, size or preparation of any product of the In- 
dustry. 

(h) The defamation of competitors by falsely im- 
puting to them dishonorable conduct, inability to per- 
form contracts, questionable credit standing, or by other 
false representations, or in disparagement of the grade 
or quality of their goods. 


(i) The imitation of the trade-marks, trade names, 
slogans, or other marks of identification of competitors. 


(j) The securing of information from competitors 
concerning their business by false or misleading state- 
ments or representations or by false impersonations of 
one in authority. 


(k) The payment or allowance of unearned re- 
bates, refunds, credits, or discounts, whether in the form 
of money or otherwise. 


(1) Deviation from the established standards of the 
Industry by any deceptive or false means or devices 
whatsoever. 


(m) To make any sample allowance to any pur- 


chaser on any borders or any goods less than 30 inches 
in width. On 30-inch goods the sample allowance shall 








MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 





Class 60 Machine 


Write for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q 
For plain and ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Cur- 
tains, Valances and Draperies of all kinds. 


STYLE 60 RD 
For a strong three thread edge, straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 


STYLES 60 ABB and 60 D3B 


For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seam for 
subsequent processing. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these machines 
on your own prodvct. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 


24 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 





























MEYER UPHOLSTERY THREADS 


The Best for Your Workroom 


A size and color for every 
need— 


Sox) Also Threads for 
my SHADES, DRAPERIES 
VEN and CARPETS. 


Send for Samples. 






£ 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


“The Upholsterers’ Friend” 


we Com reer 

















Offering exceptional and prompt service as wholesale 
distributors of 


RUGS, CARPETS & LINOLEUM 








BIGELOW WEAVERS 

. GLANZ e ARMSTRONG LINOLEUM 

TCHOGUE PLYMOUTH 

BEHM & OZITE RUG CUSHIONS 
Ww t d li 

HIERRING —“——— 





* 
625 CHESTNUT ST. SPECIAL SAMPLES for fur- 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — lodge rooms, churches, 





We specialise in BIGELOW BROADLOOM CARPETS 
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HAVE 
YOU 
SEEN 
THE 
STRAHAN 
LINE? 


HE Season has now advanced to the point 

when sales prove Marked Success for Strahan’s 
new and refreshing patterns. DO NOT FAIL 
to examine these when presented by our Sales- 
men or write for an Appointment to our Chelsea, 
Mass., office. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


Established 1886 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


New York Showroom 


Chicago Showroom 
417 Fifth Avenue 


6 No. Michigan Bivd. 























e260. U 8 PATENT Orrice 





Made of selected long staple cotton. 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 


Economical and adaptable sewin 
g thread for 
DRAPERIES. Used on Silk, Cotton and 
other Fabrics. 
Complete line of all shades in stock. 
Send for color card and prices. 


HENRY MYER THREAD MBG. CO. 


319 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 











FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 


Since 19u4 
Manufacturers of 


BEDDING MACHINERY 
LOUISVILLE 


F 
E 


KENTUCKY 


. C. HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Ww 


weetss KENWoop Sieve CLotus 




















not be greater than an allowance of eight yards for the 
price of five. 


VIII. No manufacturer shall sell any goods on 
more favorable terms than the following: 91 days net 
(with no dating). Discount for cash payment, 3%, 30 
days ; 2%, 60 days; 1%, 90 days. An additional deduc- 
tion to be allowed for cash payment within discounting 
periods for shipments made in September, 4%; in Oc- 
tober, 3%; in November, 2%; in December, 1%. Cash 
discounts and deductions to apply for cash payments 
only, and not to be allowed when other charges are over- 
due. 


IX. All manufacturers shall sell their products on 
the basis f.o.b. own mills or mills, with no greater 
freight allowance than railroad freight equalization, car- 
load rates or L.C.L. rates, as the case may be, to near- 
est competing operating mill to the customer being sold. 
No freight shall be prepaid by any manufacturer. 


X. The establishment of a uniform Cost System 
for this Industry is recommended and shall be estab- 
lished as soon as possible under the direction of the 
Executive Committee of the Wall Paper Manufactur- 
ing Industry. 


XI. With a view to keeping the President of the 
United States and the Administrator informed as to the 
observance or nonobservance of this Code, and as to 
whether the Wall Paper manufacturing industry is tak- 
ing appropriate steps to effectuate in all respects the 
declared policy of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the Executive Committee of the Wall Paper Manufac- 
turing Industry, is hereby constituted and shall be com- 
posed of five members, chosen by a fair method of se- 
lection and approved by the Administrator. Each em- 
ployer shall file with the Executive Committee statistics 
covering the number of employees, wage rates, employee 
earnings, hours of work, and such other data or in- 
formation as may be from time to time required by the 
Administrator. 


Except as otherwise provided in the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, all statistics, data, and information 
filed in accordance with the provisions of Article XI 
shall be confidential, and the statistics, data, and other 
information of one employer shall not be revealed to 
any other employer except for the purpose of adminis- 
tering or enforcing the provisions of this Code. The 
Executive Committee of the Wall Paper Manufacturing 
Industry shall have access to any and all statistics, data, 
and information that may be furnished in accordance 
with the provisions of this Code. 


XII. Any employer may participate in the endeav- 
ors of the Executive Committee of the Wall Paper 
Manufacturing Industry relative to the revisions or ad- 


ditions to this Code by accepting the proper pro rata. 


share of the costs and responsibility of creating and 
administering it. 

XIII. This Code and all the provisions thereof are 
expressly made subject to the right of the President, in 
accordance with the provision of Clause 10(b) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, from time to time to 
cancel or modify any order, approval, license, rule, or 
regulation issued under Title I of said Act and spe- 
cifically to the right of the President to cancel or mod- 
ify his approval of this Code or any conditions im- 
posed by him upon his approval thereof. 

XIV. Such of the provisions of this Code as are 
not required to be included therein by the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act may, with the approval of the 
President, be modified or eliminated as changes in cir- 
cumstances or experience may indicate. They shall re- 
main in effect unless and until so modified or eliminated 
or until the expiration of the Act. It is contemplated 
that from time to time supplementary provisions to this 
Code or additional codes will be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the President, to prevent unfair competition 
in price and other unfair and destructive practices and 
to effectuate the other purposes and policies of Title I 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act consistent with 
provisions thereof. 


XV. If any provision of this Code is declared in- 
valid or unenforceable, the remaining provisions shall 
nevertheless continue in full force and effect the same 
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as if they had been separately presented for approval 
and approved by the President. 

XVI. This Code shall be in operation on and after 
the effective date as to the whole Wall Paper Industry 
except as an exemption from or a stay of application of 
its provisions may be granted by the Administrator to 
a person applying for the same or except as provided 
in an Executive Order. 


XVII. This Code of Fair Competition shall become 
effective on the Second Monday after the approval of 
same by the President of the United States. 


RAYON WEAVERS AND SILK WEAVERS 


By direction of the President, weavers of rayon 
and silk not otherwise represented by operative codes 
were placed on September 1 under the provisions of 
the Cotton Code. The only changes in the Cotton Code 
that were made to permit of the incorporation of a lan- 
guage covering the necessities of the rayon and silk 
weaving plants will be found hereunder, with the 
changes in italics. The specific articles of the Cotton 
Code that have no change are specified as such. 

1. The term “Cotton Textile Industry” as used 
herein is defined to mean the manufacture of cotton 
yarn and/or cotton woven fabrics, whether as a final 
process or as a part of a larger or further process 
and/or manufacture of woven rayon fabrics, 18 inches 
or more in width, the warp of which is primarily rayon 
or other synthetic fiber yarn, whether finished or un- 
finished. The term “employees” as used herein shall 
include all persons employed in the conduct of such 
operations. The term “productive machinery” as used 
herein is defined to mean spinning spindles and/or 
looms. The term “effective date” as used herein is 
defined to be July 17, 1933, or if this code shall not 
have been approved by the President two weeks prior 
thereto, then the second Monday after such approval. 
The term “persons” shall include natural persons, 
partnerships, associations and corporations. 


Il. Same as Cotton Code. 
III. Same as Cotton Code. 
IV. Same as Cotton Code. 
V. Same as Cotton Code. 


VI. To further effectuate the policies of the act, 
the Cotton Textile Industry Committee, the applicant 
herein, or such successor committee or committees as 
may hereafter be constituted by the action of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Instilute, the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, and the National Rayon Weavers Asso- 
ciation, is set up to cooperate with the administrator 
as a planning and fair practice agency for the cotton 
textile industry. Such agency may from time to time 
present to the administrator recommendations based on 
conditions in the industry as they may develop from 
time to time which will tend to effectuate the operation 
of the provisions of this code and the policy of the 
national industrial recovery act, and in particular along 
the following lines: 


Same as Cotton Code. 


VII. Same as Cotton Code. 
VIII. Same as Cotton Code. 
IX: Same as Cotton Code. 
X. Same as Cotton Code. 
XI. Same as Cotton Code. 
XII. Same as Cotton Code. 
XIII. Same as Cotton Code. 
XIV. Same as Cotton Code. 
XV. Same as Cotton Code. 
XVI. Same as Cotton Code. 
XVII. Same as Cotton Code. 


XVIII. Any manufacturer operating silk looms 
known to the trade as a silk manufacturer, and so listed 
in trade directories, may elect not to be bound by any 
of the provisions of this code with respect to its syn- 
thetic fiber production as herein defined above, proz vided, 
that notice of such decision by such manufacturer shall 
be filed in writing with the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., at its office at 320 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
not later than 6 p. m., Eastern standard time, on the 
10th day following the approval of this paragraph. 








*BACKGROUND 


COMES TO THE 


FOREGROUND 


We cannot be retiring about 
the prominence our backgrounds 
have received in the Fall openings. 


A FEW of the important items are: 


* WOOD-VENEER wall paper 
* REPTILLIAN wall paper 
* SILKEN wall paper 
* SUEDE wall paper 
* PEARL wall paper 
* METALwall paper 
*PLAIODS 


MobpERNIQUE 


58 WEST 40th ST., N. Y. C. 
MANUFACTURER and IMPORTER 








© for Wall Paper Chic - - MODERNIQUE 





























Designs from the foremost 
foreign and American Ar- 
tists. Colors of the highest 
grade. Care in workmanship 
—fairness in price retain 
Becker, Smith & Page lead- 
ership. This year we have 
added a waterproof line in 
answer to the popular de- 
mand for washable papers. 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








QUALITY 
THAT ENDURES 


NC. 
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Dyers of Rayon, 
Spun Rayon, Linen, 
Ramie and Jute Yarns 


Dyers, Bleachers and 
Mercerizers. of Cotton 
Skein Yarn and Warps 





Versatile as the Job Calls for— 


T takes a crack personnel to measure up to the every-day 

processing requirements of Globe’s clientele. These needs 
have steadily grown more and more varied. But we seldom 
have to resort to a huddle. We have a heritage of 70 years 
of successful effort behind us. An experienced, resourceful 
organization stands ready to shoulder the yarn processing 
load. And the more it puts us on our mettle—the better we 
like it. 


A trial order will show you the kind of service we mean. 


Specialists in Indanthrene Colors 


(;LOBE DYE WORKS Co. 


KINSEY AND WORTH STREETS 
—— FRANKFORD, PA. 























Useful and Practical |». cuayisgies 


An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, 
Decorations. 3,000 illustrations, 246 pages, size 
9 x 12. Price $10.00 postpaid. 


Christm as DRAPERY CUTTING AND 


By JOHN W. STEPHENSON 
Making and hanging portieres, draperies, lace 


G I EF a curtains, window shades, awnings, etc., com- 
pletely and practically explained. Illustrated. 
B O O K S Price $7.00 postpaid. 
MODERN FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERING 
By JOHN W. STEPHENSON 
The most authoritative and complete instruction 


Send for illustrated folder of these and other book ever published on the art of upholstering 
‘ E » furniture. Over 1,000 illustrations. Price $6.00 
books suitable for presentation. Books intended postpaid. 


COLOR VALUE 


for gifts will be mailed by us to arrive at any or 6. Bh. CLIBDORD 


time specified prior to Christmas; shipped securely & vee te outs Sa ae oe 


wrapped and containing a card with the name of | ap porns gg principies ef the sublect. Price 
the donor. THE LACE DICTIONARY 


By C. R. CLIFFORD 
A practical reference volume on laces, em- 


Send cash with order, postpaid, at prices shown broideries, etc., in convenient pocket size, in- 
valuable to all engaged in selling or using 
here. laces; 225 illustrations. Price $2.00 postpaid. 


THE VEST POCKET 


DRAPERY STYLE BOOK 
By JOHN W. STEPHENSON 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc., Publishers Containing 47 new drapery sketches in various 


period styles, including the modern. A com- 
prehensive dictionary of drapery terms and a 


373 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK brief description of drapery practices. Price 


$1.00 postpaid. 


Cee EE 
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